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Brokers’ and Agents’ 
Commission Fight 
Attracts Attention 


Question Whether Agents Can 
Pass On To Brokers Part Of 
Commission Cuts 


HUDSON COUNTY IS FIRM 


Holds Out For 10%, Differential 
For Agents; Brokers Issue 
Long Memorandum 














What is at present a purely local dif- 
ficulty between insurance brokers in 
New York City and fire insurance agents 
in Hudson, Essex and a few other New 
Jersey counties has widespread possibili- 
ties. The controversy now going on as 
to whether insurance brokers here are 
entitled to at least 15% on their business 
or whether they should get less than that 
if the differential for agents is not 10% 
is one that won't be settled soon to the 
satisfaction of both parties. Now the 
agents and the brokers are giving out 
statements in defense of their respective 
positions, each side claiming that what 
it seeks is absolutely essential to the 
continuance of its business upon a profit- 
able basis. 

Behind this local stage of action lies 
the question of proper compensation for 
brokers in the whole schedule of reduced 
acquisition costs. The fire insurance 
companies in the East, through the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, are 
aiming to cut down their costs of doing 
business and if not successful there, at 
least to prevent further increases. If 
the commissions of local agents are re- 
duced somewhat as part of this arrange- 
ment it seems logical that they, the 
agents, should seek to pass part of this 
reduction along to the brokers. This 
would not apply, of course, in many dis- 
tricts where there is little or no broker- 
age business written. 


How Controversy Started 


Agents in the New York metropolitan 
area of New Jersey have lately had their 
commissions reduced considerably as one 
of the direct results of the uniform 
commission law passed in that. state. 
These commissions have been cut pos- 
sibly more than the companies desire but 
the decreases had to come in order that 
the law be complied with. Now the 
agents there, who handle a good deal 
of business with New York brokers, say 
that for them to make a _ reasonable 
profit on their business they must have 
8 or 10% commission for themselves 
upon risks for which the companies pay 
15%. On 25% and 30% covers the 
agents’-brokers’ arrangements are satis- 
factory. 

In reply the brokers claim a commis- 
sion for them of 10% or a compromise 
offer of 121%4%, does not begin to cover 
the expenses of doing business, Com- 
pany executives, representing the E. U. 
A., have participated in conferences 
with the agents and brokers, but a com- 
mon meeting ground apparently is still 

(Continued on Page 30) 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 


A corporation which has stood the test 
146 years of successful business 


Abso- 


of time! 
operation. 





PHOENIX 


of London 
150 William Street, New York 


World-wide interests. 


lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX. 
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Organized fire prevention work has won national recognition for the Philadelphia Chamber of 


Commerce. 


The “White Fireman” is given large credit for this achievement. He is being recognized by 
property-owners—large and small—as a factor of importance in fire prevention activities. 


As such, the “White Fireman” is reflecting a very desirable prestige for North America Agents, ° 


Philadelphia Wins Grand Prize 
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who benefit directly from the good-will he creates. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
INDEMNITY INS. CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


write practically every form of insurance except life 
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We have openings for men and women who are ambitious, industrious, and 
We can teach them how to prosper. 


intelligent. 


Wm. H. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 


Reaping Has Begun 


Our man-power expansion program has already resulted in a heavy gain in 
new business over the first five months of last year, demonstrating the effect- 
iveness of the plans supplied to our General Agents, and the quality of the 
material for selection and training which was gathered and distributed to them. 
Adding new men and neglecting adequate supervision is money wasted. Our 
General Agents are adding and are supervising. And a gratifying increase of 
volume of new business is the result, just as reaping follows sowing. 


Wm. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded 1847 








HUGH D. HART, Vice-President 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 

















Farm Mortgage 
Conditions Show 
Improvement 


Fewer Foreclosures With Compa- 
nies Working Off Many 
Properties Held 


FIELD REPORTS OPTIMISTIC 


Sales To Tenants Increasing; 
Leading Companies Lose 
Nothing; Money Plentiful 














In 1920, along with other forms of 
deflation following the post war boom, 
the prices of farm lands dropped, lop- 
ping off the excessive, speculative values 
to which they had been pushed in the 
orgy of land buying of the two or three 
years previous. But, as always happens 
in deflation, prices sunk lower and 
lower, until they were below the most 
conservative values and even below the 
amount of the mortgages against the 
land. Faced with such a condition, plus 
a succession of years of poor creps, or 
poor prices for crops, it didn’t take the 
farmer long to figure out that the sim- 
plest way to get out from under accu- 
mulating mortgage interest charges and 
instalment payments was to take his hat 
and coat off the hook and go out the 
front gate—and a good many of them did 
just that. 


Foreclosures Piled Up 

From that time on the life insurance 
companies, with investments in farm 
mortgages amounting to some billions of 
dollars, began to engage in practical 
farming operations. The foreclosure 
proceedings became not so much an ac- 
tion against the mortgagor-owner as a 
formality to take over what he had left 
cold. There being no buyers whatever 
at any price willing to assume the obli- 
gations against the property, the life in- 
surance companies found themselves 
owners of a great many fine farms with 
no one to work them. This situation 
became worse with succeeding years 
until the farm mortgage heads of the 
life insurance companies no longer tried 
to conceal the fact that they were sure 
enough dirt farmers all right and it got 
to be a case of “Hello, Bill, how many 
have you got since I saw you last.” 

They were all in the same boat but 
some were better swimmers than others; 
and the situation as it appears looking 
back those eight years from the middle 
of 1928 seems to indicate that some of 
these capsized mortgage men were all 
ready with a special technique for the 
emergency—you might call it the “farm 
loan crawl”’—that has brought them now 
within sight of shore while others are 
puffing, floating or calling for help. 

Marked Improvement Seen 

The facts about the farm mortgage in- 
vestment situation right now are that 
there is a genuine, unmistakle turning of 
the corner and it is not confined to a 
limited section but is country-wide. 
Within the past few months there have 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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« GLOOM « 


ON’T walk in on your prospect and 

tell him he might die tonight! #« 
He has enough problems without your 
hanging crepe on his door. # # #& 
Don’t suggest that if he happens to live 
he is likely to be in the poorhouse at 65! 
He is doing his best to get along without 
your painting the future in Black. # «& 
There is a cheerful side to life insurance. 


Make him sit up and take notice thru- 





—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 


DONALD C. KEANE LLOYD PATTERSON 
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Missouri Companies 
Win Local Tax Case 


WILL SAVE THEM MILLIONS 





City’s Assessment of $1,000,000 Against 
Missouri State Life Quashed; 
Eight Others Involved 





The Missouri Supreme Court has sus- 
tained for the second time within a year 
the constitutionality of a Missouri sta- 
ute which permits domestic insurance 
companies to deduct legal reserves and 
unpaid policy claims from their tax re- 
turns. The decision, written by Judge 
W. T. Ragland, quashed an assessment 
of $1,000,000 levied by the St. Louis 
Board of Equalization against the Mis- 
souri State Life, which has home offices 
in St. Louis, Mo. Had the city’s posi- 
tion been sustained the company would 
have been compelled to pay a tax of 
$25,000, but under the court’s ruling is 
entirely exempt. 


The issues in eight similar suits in- 
volving the Citizens of Missouri, The 
Indemnity Co. of America, American 
Central, Central States Life, Interna- 
tional Life, Missouri Insurance Co., 
American National Assurance Co. and 
American Automobile Insurance Co. 
were joined with the Missouri State Life 
case, and the decision applies to other 
cases, 


The city, however, won a joint in a 
separate opinion written by Judge J. T. 
White in the American Automobile In- 
surance Co.’s case. He held that the 
company must include in its tax return 
assets held outside of Missouri but used 
in connection with its business in Mis- 
souri. He held the insurance companies 
could not omit from their return assets 
outside the state as was done, when li- 
abilities outside the state were included 
in the deductions. 


Judge White also conceded the con- 
stitutionality of Section 6386 permitting 
the companies to deduct their legal re- 
serves and unpaid policy claims, which 
was the chief point of controversy in all 
nine cases. 

The decisions quash the tax assess- 
ments levied against the companies for 
1926 and 1927 and also governs the taxes 
to be imposed for 1928. The ruling of 
the high court last November, written 
by Justice R. F. Walker, upholding the 
constitutionality of Section 6386, is af- 
firmed by the findings of July 3. The 
city of St. Louis had obtained a rehear- 
ing and the nine cases were argued as 
one by stipulation. 

The Missouri State Life made a tax 
return of $51,815,814, aside from real es- 
tate holdings, for 1926, and claimed de- 
ductions of $52,243,822 for legal reserves 
and $403,074 for unpaid policy claims. 
These two items aggregated more than 
the taxable personal property, leaving 
nothing to be assessed for taxation. 

Entirely disregarding the company’s 
return, City Assessor Fred Gehner ar- 
bitrarily levied an assessment of $1,000,- 
000 against the company and his action 
was later sustained by the Board of 
Equalization, despite protests of the 
company. The Board of Equalization 
did not declare in its findings that any 
of the items set up by the company 
was untrue, but fixed the assessment at 
$1,000.000. Later the company was pre- 
sented with a tax bill for $25,000, based 
on the assessment. 

The Misscuri State Life, as did the 
cight other insurance companies, asked 
the Missouri Supreme Court to review 
the actions of Gehner and the Board of 
Equalization and to quash the assess- 
ment. 

The city contended that Section 6386 
provided for a return on the net assets 
of the companies in addition to a tax 
imposed under the general tax laws of 
the state. The city also asserted that if 
the statute was construed to mean only 
the net assets were subject to taxation, 
the law was unconstitutional for alleged 
conflict with the constitutional provision 
that taxation shall be uniform. 











Mr. Insurance Man 


IEHLE AGENCY 
OUITABLE LIFE 


Clasps Hands With You In 
Spirit 

Come In And Let’s Shake 
In Fact 


You May Learn Something 
So May We 


If You Cannot Call Today 


Send in the Coupon 





Riehle Agency 
225 West 34th St. 
New York City 


Please tell me, without obligation, why I ought to get 
better acquainted with the Riehle Agency. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CiTy 








“A live, successful, friendly agency— 
THE RIEHLE AGENCY” 









































D. S. Beebe Succeeds 
J. Timson, Mutual Life 


MADE 2ND V.-P.-FINANCIAL MGR. 








In Bond Department The Prudential 
Since 1922; Two Years With 
Bankers Trust 





The announcement made last week of 
the election of Dwight Sawyier Beebe as 
second vice-president and financial man- 
ager of the Mutual Life of New York, 
succeeding James Timson who has re- 
signed on account of ill health, brought 
to light a man of real and practical ex- 
perience in the investment field of the 
life insurance business. 

Mr. Beebe, who is at present manager 
of the bond department of The Pruden- 
tial, entered the employ of the company 
as an assistant in the bond department 
in 1922. His rise was rapid and in 1926 
was made head of the department. 

His Business Career 

Mr. Beebe started his business career 
away back in 1914 when he entered the 
services of the Newport News & Hamp- 
ton Railway, Gas & Electric Co. for the 
purpose of learning the practical and fi- 
nancial management of each and every 
department. This experience enabled 
him to work from the bottom to the top 
in each division. 

At the beginning of 1916, when our 
National Guard was ordered to the 
“border,” Battery “D” of the Field Ar- 
tillery of the Virginia National Guard, 
of which Mr. Beebe was a member, was 
necessarily included, with the result that 
in the early part of that year, he was 


stationed with his unit at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. During the next twelve 
months, Mr. Beebe received successive 


appointments in the non-commissioned 
class until he attained the rank of regi- 
mental sargeant major. 

In 1917, he was appointed to the First 
Officers Training Camp at Fort Myer, 
Virginia. At the conclusion of the first 
session, he was commissioned a captain 
of the Field Artillery in the National 
Army. 

He was immediately ordered to report 
to the commanding officer of the 314th 
Field Artillery, 115th Brigade of the 80th 
Division, which was mobilizing at Camp 
Lee, Virginia, and in 1918 went over seas 
with the Division where he saw active 
service, being slightly wounded. Upon 
his return to this country in 1919, he was 
mustered out of service and entered a 
few months thereafter the employ of the 
Zankers Trust Company in New York 
City and was assigned to the trust de- 
partment, where he remained until 1922 
when he joined the bond department of 
The Prudential. Mr. Beebe takes up his 
new duties with the Mutual Life on 
August 1. 

He is a Tennessean by birth, having 
been born in Chattanooga on February 
22, 1892. About a year later his family 
removed to Syracuse, N. Y. He was 
educated in thé Westminster Prepara- 
tory School in Simsbury, Conn., and 
graduated from Yale University in 1914. 
He is married and resides in Englewood 
N. Jj. 

$125,000 CLUB RULES 

Rules and membership renewal re- 
quirements of the 1928-1929 $125,000 club 
of the International Life have been an- 
nounced by First Vice-President W. F. 
Grantges. The new club year opened 
on July 1. To qualify an agent must 
produce not less than $125,000 in written 
and examined business between July 1, 
1928, and June 30, 1929, inclusive, and 
must also furnish evidence satisfactory 
to company of due delivery of all such 
policies. 

Term insurance but excluding yearly 
renewable term, mortgage redemption 
insurance and building and loan insur- 
ance, counts a ratio of 40% of amount 
paid-for, and a further credit of 60% of 
amount converted if, and when, con- 
verted to a more permanent form of in- 
surance during club-year. 
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Your Policyholder. is 
Another Salesman’s Prospect 


unless you maintain proper contact and service. In order to increase the appreci- 
ation of our clients for the Associates and Brokerage Accounts of this office-- 


THE JOHN C. MCNAMARA ORGANIZATION 


* Managers 
The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
(Established 1860 inderee eet State of New York) 
announces 


A POLICYHOLDERS’ MAGAZINE 


of twelve minature pages 


(Reduced to } normal size) 
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which will be mailed every policyholder every other month. 


“Just the Natural Place to do Business” 
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Penn Mutual Divides 
Country Into Zones 


FOUR NEW HEADS APPOINTED 





William A. Conway, Stavert Hudson, J. 
L. Taylor and J. A. Preston to 
Direct Field Operations 





The Penn Mutual Life has divided the 

country into three zones, to make more 
effective its agency expansion program, 
and to each has assigned a home office 
representative. They will act as laison 
men between the home office and the 
general agencies, and will assist the gen- 
eral agents in securing, training, and su- 
pervising new agents, as well as making 
more effective other portions of the 
program. 
“William A. Conway has been assigned 
to the eastern zone, headquarters in 
Philadelphia, Stavert Hudson takes the 
middle zone, headquarters in Chicago. 
James L. Taylor will be stationed in the 
western zone, with office in San Fran- 
cisco. James A. Preston will work on 
special assignments, direct from the 
home office. 

Mr. Conway came to life insurance in 
1910, and from 1910 to 1925 he served 
first the Massachusetts Mutual and then 
the Travellers, as a member of their 
home office staffs. In 1925 he left the 
home office of the Travellers for agency 
activities. 

Stavert Hudson is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and was in the naval air forces 
during the war. He has the distinction 
of being the first man to fly across the 
Alps. For a time following he was pro- 
motion sales expert for the Goodyear 
Rubber Co. Then came five years with 
the Missouri State Life, as assistant 
manager at Pittsburgh, superintendent 
of agencies for the Eastern Division, and 
branch manager of the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul agencies. 

Mr. Taylor is a product of Arkansas. 
During the war he served a year as Gen- 
eral Pershing’s private secretary. His 
life insurance experience was gained 
with the Gordon H. Campbell Agency 
of the Aetna in Little Rock, and with the 
Equitable, working in New York. He 
has done much work as an organizer. 

Mr. Preston is a graduate of Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis. He joined 
the home office of the Missouri State 
Life in 1919, where he established that 
company’s training school for supervis- 
ors, and assisted in writing the corre- 
spondence course. In 1922 he _ took 
charge of the company’s Arkansas 
agency. In 1926 he went with the Phoe- 
nix Mutual, and last year he was in- 
vited to join the Penn Mutual to engage 
in field organizing. 





PLANS FOR ST. LOUIS MERGER 





Universal Life Will Be Taken Over by 
Mississippi Valley by Exchange 
of Stock 

Stockholders of Universal Life of St. 
Louis on July 30 will vote on proposal 
to merge with Mississippi Valley Life 
also of St. Louis. The consolidation will 
give Mississippi Valley Life approximate- 
ly $18,000,000 of insurance in force, as 
the Universal Life now has $2,300,000 on 
its books. The Universal Life started 
late in 1925 is capitalized for $120,000 
and is writing business in Missouri and 
Illinois. 

Under the terms of the proposed con- 
solidation the Mississippi Valley Life 
will take over all outstanding insurance 
of the Universal Life and will also as- 
sume all liabilities as shown by a re- 
cent examination by the Missouri Insur- 
ance Department and such additional lia- 
bilities as sworn to by the officers of 
the company. 

For their stock the Universal Life 
stockholders will receive three shares of 
the preferred stock of the North Ameri- 
can Co. of St. Louis on the basis of 
three shares for each one of Universal 
Life stock held. 








diate services, 


on your case. 


Give us a chance to please you. 


JOHN H. SCOTT 
General Agent 


OF NEW YORK 


New York 


Telephone Triangle 1912 








COOL and QUICK 


Asking for Triangle 1912 saves your 
valuable time and secures our jimme- 


As our Home Office is in Manhattan we 
can use the telephone to get prompt action 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


177 Montague Street, Brooklyn, 

















AETNA LIFE PAGEANT 





Home Office Employes Stage Historical 
Presentation on Company’s 78th 
Anniversary 
Employes of the Aetna Life will pre- 
sent on July 17 “Gateways”—an outdoor 
pageant depicting events in the history 
of the company. The presentation, 
which is being sponsored by the Aetna 
Life Girls’ Club, will mark the seventy- 
eighth anniversary of the first applica- 
tion for life insurance received by the 

company. 

More than 400 employes of the com- 
pany have been cast for parts in the 
production, which will be given on the 
company’s property on Farmington ave- 
nue, Hartford, Conn., where the new 
home office building will later be erected. 
A generous advance sale of tickets indi- 
cates that a huge audience will witness 
the pageant. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE CHANGES 





S. B. Phillips, Long Secretary, Made 
Vice-President; Other Officers 
Advanced 
President Arthur L. Bates, of the 
Union Mutual Life of Portland, Maine, 
announces several advances in the exec- 
utive staff of the company made by the 
board of directors at a meeting held last 
week. Sylvan B. Phillips, who, like 
President Bates, has spent practically all 
his business life with the Union Mutual 
Life, many years as secretary, has been 
made vice-president. President Bates 
started with the company in 1869 as a 
junior clerk and Vice-president Phillips 

began as stenographer in 1886. 

Other changes were Wadleigh B. 
Drummond elected second vice-presi- 
dent; Harold D. Lang, assistant secre- 
tary, appointed secretary; William C. 
Stevens, assistant secretary and Fred H. 
Oliver, cashier. 














$3,362. 


sary of the Company. 


of not less than’ $5,000. 


and-let-live contract. 








INCREASED SALES 


Fidelity’s average policy for all plans last year was 
Average policy during the first six weeks with 
the New Low Rate Life Plan was $9,539. 
this mean in dollars and cents to the Fidelity agent? 


Modern insurance protection involves programs. 
tractive programs demand attractive rates. 
New Low Rate Life Policy admirably meets this need. 
This new plan was adopted to mark the Golden Anniver- 


Issued only to preferred risks, ages 20 to 60, in amounts 
At age 35 the premium for 
$10,000 is $226.50, with a first year dividend (1928 scale) 
of $29.50; net cost $197.00. 


Permanent Total Disability and Double Indemnity 
Benefits are issued in connection with this plan. 


Agency connections available in forty States—on a live- 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 


What does 


At- 
Fidelity’s 


Think this over. 
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J. A. Scott, Jr., Joins 
His Father’s Agency 


AS A FULL TIME PRODUCER 





Has Made a Good Start with the Home 
Life After Graduating from 
Colgate University 





John A. Scott, Jr., son of the general 
agent of the Home Life in Brooklyn, is 
following in his father’s footsteps by se- 
lecting life insurance as his career. 
Young Scott was graduated from Colgate 
University in June and after a short va- 
cation he started in his father’s office 
as a full time agent. Three weeks have 
passed and he has already made consid- 
erable progress in absorbing the life in- 
surance technique, having closed several 
cases strictly “on his own.” 

Mr. Scott’s sales appeal is based on 
the theme of “Father and Son” insur- 
ance. Ever since he has been in college 
he has had responsibility of half the pre- 
mium on a $10,000 policy which his father 
took out for him and every summer va- 
cation has seen him take up various 
types of jobs in order to earn that pre- 
mium. Inasmuch as he himself has been 
the subject of “Father and Son” insur- 
ance he is in an excellent position to ex- 
plain its advantages to prospective 
clients. 

Nothing daunted young Scott while he 
was earning his part of the premium on 
his insurance. One summer he painted 
houses; another time he worked with a 
road gang; always he has taken a job 
which required hard work and then stuck 
to it. Such experiences will make good 
human interest arguments, he believes. 

His high school and college careers 
were full of activity. For example, in 
high school he won honors in baseball, 
football and basketball. He was also 
president of the general organization and 
of the student senate, as well as editor 
of the school magazine. 

In college he was a member of the 
Delta Upsilon fraternity, Pi Delta Upsi- 
lon, the national journalistic fraternity, 
and the Pan Hellenic Council, the inter- 
fraternity governing board. He won his 
varsity letter in baseball; was a member 
of the student advisory board in charge 
of publications and circulation manager 
of the weekly college paper. 





A $15,000,000 GROUP 





The Prudential Writes Public Service 
Corp. of New Jersey Line on 
Its Employees 

Employees of the Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey, numbering more 
than thirteen thousand and located in 
cities and towns throughout the state, 
are now among the most heavily insured 
industrial workers in the country, by 
virtue of a new group insurance policy 
for more than $15,000,000 arranged 
through the Prudential and supplement- 
ing a policy involving $16,752,500 which 
was acquired in 1925. Eighty-nine per 
cent. of the personnel have accepted the 
plan. 

Thomas N. McCarter, president of the 
Public Service Corp., has announced this 
additional protection as a feature of the 
organization observance of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. It is a contributory 
arrangement, whereby the corporation 
will pay all of the cost save a nominal 
premium fee to be paid by the workers 
themselves. The revised schedule of pro- 
tection provides insurance as follows: 
Operating, clerical and sales forces.$2,000 
Immediate supervisors of operating, 


clerical and sales forces......... 4,000 
General supervisors of operating, 
clerical and sales forces......... 7,000 


Department heads, general super- 
intendents, division agents and 
ExeCltiVe OMEETS ©... 05 ccc sccess 10,000 
All employees in active service one 

year or more are eligible to the protec- 

tion and others will be included when 
they have served for that length of time. 

No medical examinations are required. 

Those who retire on pension can keep 

their protection in force. 
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Contestability Date 
Issue In Novel Case 


WORD “FROM” EXCLUDES DAY 





Appeals Court Reverses Decision, Bring- 
ing Case Within Contestability 
Period by Use of Word 


In construing the duration of the con- 
the 
Appeals of the Fifth 
the com- 
is to be made from a 
not from the 
an event on that day, the first 
the word 
excluding the day of date. The case was 
that of the New York Life v. Finley S. 

Sullock et al. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Foster, fol- 
lows: 

“On June 3, 1926, appellant filed a bill 
to cancel a policy of insurance on the 
life of Finley S. Bullock, on the ground 
that it was obtained by false representa- 
tions as to material facts which, if 
truthfully stated, would have caused the 
application to be rejected. 

“The policy was dated June 3, 1924, 
and contained the following clauses: 

‘‘This policy takes effect as of the 
third day of June, 1924, which day is 
the anniversary of the policy.’ 

‘‘Incontestability.— This policy shall 
be incontestable after two years from 
its date of issue except for non-pay- 
ment of premium and except as to pro- 
visions and conditions relating to dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits.’ 

“A motion to dismiss the bill as filed 
too late was sustained. That is the only 
question presented on this appeal. 

“The question presented is somewhat 
perplexing owing to the many conflicting 
decisions more or less in point. (See 


testability of an insurance contract, 
Circuit Court of 
District has held that where 
putation of time 
specific day and occur- 
rence of 


day must be excluded, “from 


note to Halbert vs. San Saba Springs 
Land & Livestock Assn., 49 L. R. A, 
193.) 


“It would be useless to try to reconcile 
or to distinguish the many conflicting 
cases. Although there are cases to the 
contrary, it may be considered fairly well 
settled that in construing a contract or 
a statute where the computation of 
time is to be made from a specific day 
and not from the occurrence of an event 
on that day, then the first day must be 
excluded. 


“The word ‘from’ excludes the day of 


date. Bert vs. Polk, 18th Pig 112; 
Dutcher vs. Wright, 94 U. S. 533; The 
South Staffordshire heat Co. VS. 
The Sickness and Accident Assurance 
Assn., 1 Law Reports, Queen’s Bench 
Division, 402; Hicks vs. National Life 
Insurance Co., 60 Fed. 690; Supreme 


Council Am. L. of H. vs. Gootee, 89th 
Fed. 941; Eliot Nat. Bank vs. Gill, 210 
red. 933, Affirmed 218 Fed. 600; Siegel- 
schiffer vs. Penn Mut. Life Ins. Co., 248 
Fed. 226; Zimmerman vs. United States, 
277 Fed. 905; Leeper vs.-Lemon G. Neely 
Co., 293 Fed. 967, See Mutual Ins. Co. 
vs. Hurni Co., 263 U. S. 167. 

“We are mindful that any ambiguity in 
the policy is to be construed against the 
insurer, but we think that the clauses 
above quoted clearly express the agree- 
ment that the period of two years with- 
in which the policy might be contested 
began to run from its date and there- 
fore the rule above stated would apply. 

“The suit was filed on the last day of 
the period within which the policy could 
be. contested, therefore was in time. 

“Entertaining these views it follows 
that the judgment appealed from must 
be reversed and the case remanded for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 
this opinion. Reversed and remanded. 





White L. Moss, of Louisville, Ky., Ken- 
tucky state manager for the Internation- 
al Life, recently was honored with the 
highest post in the ranks of the Knights 
of Pythias, being elected supreme repre- 
sentative for a term of four years. 
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In 1927 Nylic Agents placed over 
$927,000,000 of New Insurance, 
distributed by policies as follows: 
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Whole, and Limited Number 
Payment, Life .... 255,226 

Endowments ........ 48,182 

er 4,907 


308,315 


Amount 


$79,308,900 
104,881,500 
31,277,600 


$927, 468, 000 
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Total 
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e) Term Insurance was only about 34% 

z of the Total 

:. q¢ Most underwriters agree that, in gen- 
3 eral, life and endowment policies are 
> best for policyholders. 


Nylic rules and training strengthen 
Nylic agents for meeting “‘sales resist- 
ance.” Consequently they do not use 
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Term Insurance as an easy answer to 
ee ‘/ °, 99 
I can’t afford it. 
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“Is it any wonder that, meas- 


ured by usual standards, 






Nylic agents are indus- 
trious, persistent, satis- 


fied and happy?” 
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New Home Office Building now being 
erected on the site of the famous 
old Madison Square Garden 
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First Exams. Held 
By Life College 


SETS HIGH MARK IN ITS TEST 





Examinations in Twelve States; Many 
Seek Distinction of Degree; Next 
Exams. in December 





Life underwriters who believe them- 
selves thoroughly equipped in their pro- 
fession will be interested in reading and 
answering the accompanying ‘questions 
constituting the first examination held 
by the American College of Life Under- 
writers. The questions were prepared by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the college. 

The examinations were held recently 
at universities and colleges located in 
California, Washington, Minnesota, In- 
diana, Texas, Ohio, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, New York, Michi- 
gan, and Massachusetts. Additional cen- 
ters will be established if the need arises. 

Applications were received from a 
large number of states and the appli- 
cants represented were of the highest 
order. Several million dollar producers 
were among those taking the first ex- 
amination. It is expected that the sec- 
ond A. C. L. U. examinations will be held 
in December of this year. The number 
of degrees issued each year will be 
limited. 

The questions follow: 
I. Life Insurance Fundamentals. 

(a) Economics of Life Insurance. 

(Answer 4 questions.) 

1. Give seven (7) specific uses of life 
insurance for the individual policy- 
holder. 

2. What is a trust company? What 

are the beneficial results of trust 

company and life insurance com- 
pany co-operation? 

. Explain the various ways in which 
life insurance proves helpful in con- 
nection with the settlement of es- 
tates. 

4. Staté the economic advantages of 

life annuities. 

5. Define so-called “partnership life 

insurance,” and explain briefly the 

economic advantages derived there- 
from. 

Principles and Practices. 

(Answer 4 questions.) 

a. What objections are customarily 

" raised against term life insurance 

policies ? 

b. What is meant by a convertible 
term policy and explain the rea- 
sons for the inclusion of the con- 
vertible feature. 

2. Contrast ordinary life insurance and 
endowment insurance, pointing out 
the differences in purpose and scope 
of the two types of contracts. 


we 


3. From the following data calculate 
the net annual level premium on a 
$1,000 five-year term policy, writ- 
ten at age 25: 

Number Living Number Dying 
Age at Beginning of During 
Designated Year Designated Year 

25 89,032 718 

26 88,314 718 

af 87,596 718 

28 86,878 718 

29 86,160 719 


American Experience 3%. 
Present values of $1 at 3% due as fol- 


lows: 
PVG Abe 5:5 cresaratocte'e 0.970874 
BVRRES 6: 566s 0.942596 
SUVCALS: 25.5:005.005% 0.915142 
Lee 0.888487 
SORES 2.5.5 cdarss 0.862609 


(In view of the limited time availabk 
it is not desired that you make your 
multiplications, additions, and divisions 
Merely indicate all answers by letters 
beginning with “A” and then following 
continuously with “B,” “C,” ete. Th 
problem aims to ascertain correctness of 
procedure and not actual results.) 

4. a. What is the meaning of the term 

“Non*Forfeiture Privileges”? Ex- 
plain such provisions. 
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b. What is meant when a company 
is referred to as a “Legal Reserve 
Company” ? 

c. What is the nature of a life in- 
surance dividend and what dispo- 
sition may the policyholder make of 
such dividends when payable? 
Which of these is most expedient to 
him under ordinary circumstances 
and why? 

II. Life Insurance Salesmanship. 

(a) Principles of Salesmanship. 

(Answer 5 questions.) 
1. Discuss the pre-approach. 
2. Discuss the approach. 
a. Give an example by dialogue of 
your favorite approach. 
3. Discuss the use of “associated in- 
terests” in managing the interview. 
4. Name six standard objections and 
your method of meeting those ob- 
jections. 
5. Discuss “testing for the close.” 
a. Give three examples. 
(a) Psychology of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship, 
(Answer 5 questions.) 

. In discussing attention, Overstreet 
refers to a “Putting-It-Up-To-You 
Technique.” What are the advan- 
tages of such a method over an ex- 
pository one? 

2. Overstreet says: “No appeal to a 
reason that is not also an appeal to 
a want is ever effective.” Discuss 
fully the meaning of this quotation. 

3. What are the essential things to re- 
member in trying to give your pros- 
pect a vivid imaginative picture ? 

4. In his chapter on Psychology of 
Speaking, Overstreet emphasized: 
voice, mannerisms, and monotony. 
Discuss these. 

. Overstreet says that to change a 
person we must change a particular 
system of habits. Discuss the 
meaning of this statement. 

6. What factors does Overstreet em- 
phasize in his chapter on Diag- 
nosing the Public? How would the 
intensifying of the following social 
habits increase interest in life in- 
surance: child welfare, higher edu- 
cation, personal hygiene, thrift ? 

. Discuss the technique of humor and 
the importance of this subject to the 
salesman. 

*In future examinations, questions will 
not refer to any one authority. 

III. General Education. 

(a) Englsh. 

Write an essay of 800 to 1000 words 

on any one of the following subjects: 

1. Life insurance as an investment. 

2. Life insurance as a means of creat- 
ing and maintaining business credit. 

3. Life insurance as a means of cre- 
ating personal estates through sys- 
tematic thrift. 
(The essay will be graded on the 
basis of all factors essential to the 
writing of good English.) 

(b) Economics. 

(Answer 4 questions.) 

. Enumerate the factors that tend to 
fix prices, and explain each briefly 
with a view to making its signifi- 
cance clear. 

. Define “Production.” Outline the 
several fundamental factors that co- 
operate in the work of production. 

3. a. Define “Monopoly,” and state the 

causes of monopolies. 

b. What is meant by “Monopoly 

Price”? Can the monopolist charge 

any excessive price he pleases? Ex- 

plain fully. 

Define “Interest,” and explan how it 

is possible and why it must be paid. 

(c) Sociology. 

(Answer 5 questions.) 

. a. What interest has the life insur- 
ance company in prolonging the 
lives of its policyholders f 
b. What forms of health work have 
life insurance companies undertaken 
in this country? 

c. How do you account for the 
greater longevity of annuitants than 
insured lives? 

2. Discuss briefly how life insurance 


*1 


un 


N 


— 


i) 


> 


— 


un 


. a. Why 


6. 


helps women to attain an indepen- 
dent status in present-day society. 
should parents guarantee 
the higher education of their chil- 
dren through the medium of life in- 
surance? 

b. Discuss briefly what is meant by 
“educational insurance.” 

c. Enumerate the advantages of 
leaving charitable bequests through 
life insurance. : 


. a. What are the essentials of a suc- 


cessful savings program? 

b. How do the assets of life insur- 
ance ccmpanies compare with those 
of building and loan associations, 
savings banks and new security is- 
sues ? 

c. Why is thrift necessary in a coun- 
try as wealthy as the United States? 


. a. What is meant by the social sig- 


nificance of life insurance company 
investments ? 

b. Are life insurance assets growing 
faster or more slowly than the na- 
tional wealth? 

a. Briefly discuss the justice or in- 
justice of life insurance premium 
taxation. 

b. Enumerate the kinds of special 
insurance taxes and briefly explain 
each, 

Commercial Law. 


i. 


?. 


os) 


. Outline the rights and 


. As regards a Mortgage 


(Answer any 10 questions.) 
Explain briefly each of the elements 
necessary to a contract. 


. In connection with the discharge of 


contracts by bankruptcy, 
two of the following: 

a. The method of procedure to be 
followed by the creditor to obtain a 
share of his debtor's estate. 

b. The exemptions allowed to bank- 
rupts. 

c. The management of a bankrupt’s 
estate. 


explain 


3. Explain (a) the agent’s obligations 


to his principal, and (b) the prin- 
cipal’s obligations to his agent. 


. Outline the steps necessary for the 


formation of a business partnership. 
obligations 
of a partner to his fellow partners 
in the business firm. 


. Outline the steps necessary for the 


formation of a corporation. 


. Explain briefly the powers of a cor- 


poration. 


. Outline the principal rights and lia- 


bilities of stockholders in a corpora- 
tion. 

of Realty, 
explain briefly: 

(a) The obligations of the mort- 
gagee. (b) The obligations of the 
mortgagee to the mortgagor. 
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Increase in 
New Business 
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10. Name the parties to a suretyship 


contract, and as regards each such 
party outline his essential duties to 
the other parties. 


. Outline the duties of executors and 


(Continued on Page 8) 














Why You 


Should Represent 


the Missouri State Life 


oe progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri State Life 
makes strong appeal to live, aggressive, forward-looking 
Agents. It’s the kind of Company they like to represent. 


Its multiple line of Life, Accident 
and Health, Salary Saving and Group 


Insurance multiplies the Agent’s 


opportunities for success. 


Its new, liberal policy forms offer 


Its rapid growth and expansion 
means corresponding growth and 
development for its reprc sentatives. 


unusually attractive selling plans. 


Its Branch Office service, available 
in twenty-six of the principal cities of 
the country, extends to field men the 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
Hillsman Taylor, President 


Life 
Accident - Health 


Group 


Men of high character and ability 
are offered a real future with the 
Missouri State L.ife— The Progressive 


Company. 


RoMorn 


personal co-operation of trained repre- 
sentatives in each of its multiple lines. 


Home Office, St. Louis 





: Missourt STATE Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 


* Saint Louis, Missouri 


: Send me your Agency proposal 
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Contestability Date 
Issue In Novel Case 


WORD “FROM” EXCLUDES DAY 
Appeals Court Reverses Decision, Bring- 
ing Case Within Contestability 
Period by Use of Word 





In construing the duration of the con- 
testability of an insurance contract, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth 
District has held that where the com- 
putation of time is to be made from a 
specific day and not from the occur- 
rence of an event on that day, the first 
day must be excluded, the word “from” 
excluding the day of date. The case was 
that of the New York Life v. Finley S. 
3ullock et al. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Foster, fol- 
lows: 

“On June 3, 1926, appellant filed a bill 
to cancel a policy of insurance on the 
life of Finley S. Bullock, on the ground 
that it was obtained by false representa- 
tions as to material facts which, if 
truthfully stated, would have caused the 
application to be rejected. 

“The policy was dated June 3, 1924, 
and contained the following clauses: 

“‘This policy takes effect as of the 
third day of June, 1924, which day is 
the anniversary of the policy.’ 

“‘TIncontestability. — This policy shall 
be incontestable after two years from 
its date of issue except for non-pay- 
ment of premium and except as to pro- 
visions and conditions relating to dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits.’ 

“A motion to dismiss the bill as filed 
too late was sustained. That is the only 
question presented on this appeal. 

“The question presented is somewhat 
perplexing owing to the many conflicting 
decisions more or less in point. (See 
note to Halbert vs. San Saba Springs 
Land & Livestock Assn., 49 L. R. A 
193.) 

“It would be useless to try to reconcile 
or to distinguish the many conflicting 
cases. Although there are cases to the 
contrary, it may be considered fairly well 
settled that in construing a contract or 
a statute where the computation of 
time is to be made from a specific day 
and not from the occurrence of an event 
on that day, then the first day must be 
excluded. 

“The word ‘from’ excludes the day of 
date. Bert vs. Polk, 18th Wall. 112; 
Dutcher vs. Wright, 94 U. S. 533; The 
South Staffordshire Tramways Co. vs. 
The Sickness and Accident Assurance 
Assn., 1 Law Reports, Queen’s Bench 
Division, 402; Hicks vs. National Life 
Insurance Co., 60 Fed. 690; Supreme 
Council Am. L. of H. vs. Gootee, 89th 
Fed. 941; Eliot Nat. Bank vs. Gill, 210 
red. 933, Affirmed 218 Fed. 600; Siegel- 
schiffer vs. Penn Mut. Life Ins. Co., 248 
Fed. 226; Zimmerman vs. United States, 
277 Fed. 905; Leeper vs. Lemon G. Neely 
Co., 293 Fed. 967, See Mutual Ins. Co. 
vs. Hurni Co., 263 U. S. 167. 

“We are mindful that any ambiguity in 
the policy is to be construed against the 
insurer, but we think that the clauses 
above quoted clearly express the agree- 
ment that the period of two years with- 
in which the policy might be contested 
began to run from its date and there- 
fore the rule above stated would apply. 

“The suit was filed on the last day of 
the period within which the policy could 
be. contested, therefore was in time. 

“Entertaining these views it follows 
that the judgment appealed from must 
be reversed and the case remanded for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 
this opinion. Reversed and remanded. 


” 





White L. Moss, of Louisville, Ky., Ken- 
tucky state manager for the Internation- 
al Life, recently was honored with the 
highest post in the ranks of the Knights 
of Pythias, being elected supreme repre- 
sentative for a term of four years. 
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Payment, Life .... 255,226 $791,308,900 
Endowments ........ 48,182 104,881,500 
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“Is it any wonder that, meas- 

ured by usual standards, 

Nylic agents are indus- 
trious, persistent, satis- 
fied and happy?” 
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First Exams. Held 
By Life College 


SETS HIGH MARK IN ITS TEST 





Examinations in Twelve States; Many 
Seek Distinction of Degree; Next 
Exams. in December 





Life underwriters who believe them- 
selves thoroughly equipped in their pro- 
fession will be interested in reading and 
answering the accompanying ‘questions 
constituting the first examination held 
by the American College of Life Under- 
writers. The questions were prepared by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the college. 

The examinations were held recently 
at universities and colleges located in 
California, Washington, Minnesota, In- 
diana, Texas, Ohio, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, New York, Michi- 
gan, and Massachusetts. Additional cen- 
ters will be established if the need arises. 

Applications were received from a 
large number of states and the appli- 
cants represented were of the highest 
order. Several million dollar producers 
were among those taking the first ex- 
amination. It is expected that the sec- 
ond A. C. L. U. examinations will be held 
in December of this. year. The number 
of degrees issued each year will be 
limited. 

The questions follow: 


I. Life Insurance Fundamentals. 
(a) Economics of Life Insurance. 
(Answer 4 questions.) 

1. Give seven (7) specific uses of life 
insurance for the individual policy- 
holder. 

2. What is a trust company? What 
are the beneficial results of trust 
company and life insurance com- 
pany co-operation? 

3. Explain the various ways in which 
life insurance proves helpful in con- 
nection with the settlement of es- 
tates. 

4. State the economic advantages of 
life annuities. 

5. Define so-called “partnership life 
insurance,” and explain briefly the 
economic advantages derived there- 
from. 

Principles and Practices. 

(Answer 4 questions.) : 

1. a. What objections are customarily 
raised against term life insurance 
policies? 

b. What is meant by a convertible 
term policy and explain the rea- 
sons for the inclusion of the con- 
vertible feature. 

2. Contrast ordinary life insurance and 
endowment insurance, pointing out 
the differences in purpose and scope 
of the two types of contracts. 

3. From the following data calculate 
the net annual level premium on a 
$1,000 five-year term policy, writ- 
ten at age 25 


Number Living Number Dying 
Age at Beginning of During 
Designated Year Designated Year 
25 89,032 718 
26 88,314 718 
27 87,596 718 
28 86,878 718 
29 86,160 719 


American Experience 3%. 
Present values of $1 at 3% due as fol- 


lows: 
UO) oe ee 0.970874 
DOVORES coeds srs 0.942596 
DUVEOLS a cceewaics 0.915142 
PV ORES 55 5.56850 0.888487 
SVERNS:” 5u-c.0e ces 0.862609 


(In view of the limited time availabk 
it is not desired that you make your 
multiplications, additions, and divisions. 
Merely indicate all answers by letters 
beginning with “A” and then following 
continuously with “B,” “C,” ete. The 
problem aims to ascertain correctness of 
procedure and not actual results.) 

4. a. What is the meaning of the term 

“Non:Forfeiture Privileges”? Ex- 
plain such provisions. 
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b. What is meant when a company 
is referred to as a “Legal Reserve 
Company” ? 

c. What is the nature of a life in- 
surance dividend and what dispo- 
sition may the policyholder make of 
such dividends when payable? 
Which of these is most expedient to 
him under ordinary circumstances 
and why? 

II. Life Insurance Salesmanship. 

(a) Principles of Salesmanship. 

(Answer 5 questions.) 

1. Discuss the pre-approach. 

2. Discuss the approach. 

a. Give an example by dialogue of 
your favorite approach. 

3. Discuss the use of “associated in- 
terests” in managing the interview. 

4. Name six standard objections and 
your method of meeting those ob- 
jections. 

5. Discuss “testing for the close.” 

a. Give three examples. 

(a) Psychology of Life Insurance Sales- 

manship, 

(Answer 5 questions.) 

. In discussing attention, Overstreet 
refers to a “Putting-It-Up-To-You 
Technique.” What are the advan- 
tages of such a method over an ex- 
pository one? 

2. Overstreet says: “No appeal to a 
reason that is not also an appeal to 
a want is ever effective.” Discuss 
fully the meaning of this quotation. 

3. What are the essential things to re- 
member in trying to give your pros- 
pect a vivid imaginative picture? 

4. In his chapter on Psychology of 
Speaking, Overstreet emphasized: 
voice, mannerisms, and monotony. 
Discuss these. 

. Overstreet says that to change a 
person we must change a particular 
system of habits. Discuss the 
meaning of this statement. 

6. What factors does Overstreet em- 
phasize in his chapter on Diag- 
nosing the Public? How would the 
intensifying of the following social 
habits increase interest in life in- 
surance: child welfare, higher edu- 
cation, personal hygiene, thrift ? 

7. Discuss the technique of humor and 
the importance of this subject to the 
salesman. 

*In future examinations, questions will 

not refer to any one authority. 

III. General Education. 

(a) Englsh. 

Write an essay of 800 to 1000 words 

on any one of the following subjects: 

1. Life insurance as an investment. 

2. Life insurance as a means of creat- 
ing and maintaining business credit. 

3. Life insurance as a means of cre- 
ating personal estates through sys- 
tematic thrift. 

(The essay will be graded on the 
basis of all factors essential to the 
writing of good English.) 

(b) Economics. 

(Answer 4 questions.) 

1. Enumerate the factors that tend to 
fix prices, and explain each briefly 
with a view to making its signifi- 
cance clear. 

2. Define “Production.” Outline the 
several fundamental factors that co- 
operate in the work of production. 

3. a. Define “Monopoly,” and state the 

causes of monopolies. 
b. What is meant by “Monopoly 
Price”? Can the monopolist charge 
any excessive price he pleases? Ex- 
plain fully. 

4. Define “Interest,” and explan how it 
is possible and why it must be paid. 

(c) Sociology. 

(Answer 5 questions.) 

1. a. What interest has the life insur- 
ance company in prolonging the 
lives of its policyholders f 
b. What forms of health work have 
life insurance companies undertaken 
in this country? 

c. How do you account for the 
greater longevity of annuitants than 
insured lives? 

2. Discuss briefly how life insurance 


*] 


un 


>) 
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helps women to attain an indepen- 
dent status in present-day society. 


3.a. Why should parents guarantee 


the higher education of their chil- 
dren through the medium of life in- 
surance? 

b. Discuss briefly what is meant by 
“educational insurance.” 

c. Enumerate the advantages. of 
leaving charitable bequests through 
life insurance. ‘ 


. a. What are the essentials of a suc- 


cessful savings program? 

b. How do the assets of life insur- 
ance companies compare with those 
of building and loan associations, 
savings banks and new security is- 
sues? 

c. Why is thrift necessary in a coun- 
try as wealthy as the United States? 


. a. What is meant by the social sig- 


nificance of life insurance company 
investments ? 

b. Are life insurance assets growing 
faster or more slowly than the na- 
tional wealth? 


. a. Briefly discuss the justice or in- 


justice of life insurance premium 
taxation. 

b. Enumerate the kinds of special 
insurance taxes and briefly explain 
each. 

Commercial Law. 


bo 


oF) 


nae 


(Answer any 10 questions.) 


1. Explain briefly each of the elements 


necessary to a contract. 


. In connection with the discharge of 


contracts by bankruptcy, explain 
two of the following: 

a. The method of procedure to be 
followed by the creditor to obtain a 
share of his debtor’s estate. 

b. The exemptions allowed to bank- 
rupts. 

c. The management of a bankrupt’s 
estate. 


3. Explain (a) the agent’s obligations 


to his principal, and (b) the prin- 
cipal’s obligations to his agent. 


. Outline the steps necessary for the 


formation of a business partnership. 


. Outline the rights and obligations 


of a partner to his fellow partners 
in the business firm. 


». Outline the steps necessary for the 


formation of a corporation. 


. Explain briefly the powers of a cor- 


poration. 


. Outline the principal rights and lia- 


bilities of stockholders in a corpora- 
tion. 


. As regards a Mortgage of Realty, 


explain briefly: 

(a) The obligations of the mort- 
gagee. (b) The obligations of the 
mortgagee to the mortgagor. 
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10. Name the parties to a suretyship 


contract, and as regards each such 
party outline his essential duties to 
the other parties. 


. Outline the duties of executors and 


(Continued on Page 8) 














Why You 


Should Represent 


the Missouri State Life 


obey: progressive, pioneering spirit of the Missouri State Life 
makes strong appeal to live, aggressive, forward-looking 
Agents. It’s the kind of Company they like to represent. 


Its multiple line of Life, Accident 
and Health, Salary Saving and Group 


Insurance multiplies the Agent’s 


opportunities for success. 


Its new, liberal policy forms offer 


Its rapid growth and expansion 
means corresponding growth and 


unusually attractive selling plans. 


Its Branch Office service, available 
in twenty-six of the principal cities of 
the country, extends to field men the 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Life 
Accident - 


Group 


Health 


Men of high character and ability 
are offered a real future with the 
Missouri State Life— The Progressive 


Company. 
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personal co-operation of trained repre- 
sentatives in each of its multiple lines. 


development for its reprcsentatives. 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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Farm Mortgage 
Conditions 


(Continued from Page 1) 
been more redemptions, more junior lien 
holders protecting their equities, and 
more general signs of all-around im- 
provement than for several years. 

The writer saw some of the reports 
from financial correspondence, local ex- 
aminers and field inspectors of compa- 
nies and was surprised at the degree of 
optimism coming from all sections of the 
country. When you take into consid- 
eration that the life insurance compa- 
nies investing in farm mortgages have 
during the past eight years been acquir- 
ing farms under foreclosure at such a 
rate that they possessed anywhere from 
200 to 500 properties widely scattered 
over the agricultural sections and then 
now begin to receive confident and fairly 
glowing reports from experts on the field 
as to the chances of getting out from 
under, of seeing daylight through the 
woods—in the words of the soap box 
orator who paused for breath after a 
ringing period, “It may mean something 
at that!” 

What Recent Payoffs Show 


It certainly means something to the 
farm mortgage executives of the com- 
panies. One of the life insurance com- 
panies has an analysis of recent payoffs 
--mortgages paid at maturity or on op- 
tion. This brings out some very signifi- 
cant information. Of these recent payoffs, 
39% were made from funds in hand, There 
could be no better proof of improvement 
than that. Another 42% was borrowed 
locally to pay off with. Considering the 
condition among local banks in agri- 
cultural states for quite a few years, this 
is sure enough good news. 

A showing such as this has not turned 
up in the mortgage department of a life 
insurance company since the land de- 
pression of 1920. Land is selling better 
than for several years. Good reports 
along this line are coming in from Cen- 
tral Kansas and Nebraska. Even Mon- 
tana, which laid down good and hard on 
the job of standing up under the load, 
is coming back, paying up and best of 
all, getting it out of crops. 


Crop Prospects Help 


As to crops, Kansas and Oklahoma 
have in prospect one of the best wheat 
crops in years. Cotton is fairly satis- 
factory if intelligently handled. If the 
growers could figure on present prices 
for a certainty they would not complain. 
Good crops mean that the companies 
will sell farms held under foreclosure. 

How to Unload Farms? 


The best part of the farm mortgage 
picture from the standpoint of the life 
companies is just here. How to sell the 
farm! When there are no buyers! But 
it’s being done; very successfully by 
some of the companies. 

When land values flopped in 1920 and 
the farmer realized his situation—that 
he stood to pay out more than the farm 
was worth then on the market, he be- 
came a poor moral risk as a borrower. 
The burden seemed hopeless to him and 
more often than not he laid down on 
the job. Poor prices for crops didn’t 
add any to his stock of pep for work- 
ing the place and he became, often, an 
additional liability for the mortgage 
holder instead of the best asset, as he 
should have been under such circum- 
stances. 

Carrying the Owner Along 

The companies were reluctant to let 
the borrower go; to foreclose and put 
him off. They would rather have him 
stay and work the place. They made it 
easy for him. Carried him along one, 
two, three years. Some doubt the wis- 
dom of this, now that they have eight 
years of experience to look back upon. 
They think it prolonged the agony when 
a prompt surgical operation would at 
least have removed the uncertainty. 
They would know whether they had a 
farm or not and could plan to do some- 
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Seven Years Of Iowa Leadership 


AGAIN IN 1927, THE BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
led all companies in the writing of new, paid-for life insurance 
The total for 1927 was $20,193,476. 


LAST YEAR WAS THE SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE 
year in which the Bankers Life has achieved Iowa leadership 
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thing about the piling up interest and 
principal due. 


How the Farms Are Being Worked Off 


There is something to be said for this 
because one of the brightest spots in 
the foreclosure situation is the way 
some companies are working off their 
farms. Some of the cleverest farm 
mortgage men sitting on jobs as man- 
agers for life companies have done so 
well along this line that they are quite 
satisfied with the outlook. 


Haven’t Lost a Dollar 


One fact in this whole farm mortgage 
foreclosure situation that deserves spe- 
cial emphasis is that the half dozen lead- 
ing life companies have not lost a dollar 
of principal to date in spite of several 
hundred foreclosures each. What’s more, 
some of the best informed mortgage ex- 
ecutives not only do not expect to have 
to take any loss but feel that all their 


foreclosed farms will be worked off to 


excellent advantage. 

This brings us to another fact of the 
first importance. If there are no buyers 
for farms can buyers be created? If 
you can’t sell what can you do? Kent, 
of course. Get a good tenant; maybe he 
lost his own farm. He’s starting clean 
at least. When he gets interested he is 
the best prospect there is to buy. But 
he probably has no money. No matter. 
The inclination to be a buyer is worth 
something and one of the company man- 
agers did a little studying along the line 
of how small a payment might be ac- 
cepted to make a good tenant an owner 
and he came to the conclusion that there 
was scarcely any minimum if the man 
was the right type. Thirty years ago 
what are now those choice Iowa farms 
were sold for a down payment of $500 
to $1,000 and in many instances they 
still own them. 

So, the farm mortgage foreclosure 











can you produce 
acceptable life 
insurance? 


WE are looking for personal producers who want 

all the commission and “overages” growing out 
of their business— who can and do support themselves 
—and who do not want to contribute unwittingly or 
unwillingly toward the support of those so-called 
agents who live by “advances.” | 


We want to give such men the full commission which will 
inc'ude the portion usually held out from producing agents 
to cover the losses incurred through plausible, personable, 
advance artists and to cover “supervising” which is some- 
times worth its cost but is often worth nothing. 





If you can prod b 


Journal Square 
Jersey City, N. J. 








without calling for financial 
help and want ALL you earn on such business, 
Write in confidence to 


Ralph R. Lounsbury 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 


Security Building 
Denver, Col. 


Openings almost anywhere in the U. S. 


Barnett Bldg. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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problem is still with the companies, but 
the solution has taken definite form 
with many of them; they see their prob 
lem in terms of the whole, the worst, 
and they are very confident of the out- 
come. 





Life College Exams. 


(Continued from Page 7) 
administrators of decedents’ estates. 


V. Finance. 


(Answer any 10 questions.) 

1. State the following: 

(a) Advantages and disadvantages 
of the business partnership as com- 
pared with individual proprietorship. 
(b) Advantages and disadvantages 
of the business corporation as com- 
pared with the business partnership. 
(c) Advantages and disadvantages 
of the business trust as compared 
with the corporation. 

2. Classify the essential features dif- 
ferentiating various classes of pre- 
ferred stock. 

3. Explain the different methods of 
marketing new securities that are 
employed by corporations to obtain 
new capital funds. 

4. From the standpoint of the mer- 

chant’s needs, what are the general 

classes of credit? Define and de- 
scribe each briefly. 

5. What advantages have accrued to 
business men, from a credit stand- 
point, by virtue of the Federal Re- 
serve System as contrasted with the 
old National Banking System. 

6. Summarize the advantages of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act over state 
insolvency laws. 

. State and illustrate the basic eco- 
nomic functions of a commercial 
bank. 

8. Outline the principles of procedure 
followed by commercial banks, when 
financing business men, in deter- 
mining the amount of credit that 
may safely be extended. 

9. Explain the fundamental services of 
an investment bank, 

10. As compared with individual trus- 
tees, state the advantages of having 
a trust company administer individ- 
ual trusts. 

11. Classify the major groups of securi- 
ties (according to the source of is- 
sue, such as the United States Gov- 
ment, etc.) that constitute the 
American field investment, and with 
respect to each of the above groups, 
state any special advantages or dis- 
advantages that may exist. 

12. Enumerate the fundamental causes 
of stock and bond price movements, 
explaining each sufficiently to make 
its significance clear. 

13. Explain the extent to which stock 
and bond prices fluctuate during the 
so-called stock and bond cycle. 


N 





STATE MUTUAL’S LIVE MEETING 





General Agents’ Association And Agen- 
cy Club In Joint Sessions; Hear 
Practical Selling Talks 

The State Mutual Life field men held 
the annual convention of the General 
Agents’ Association and the Agency 
Club in joint meetings at Hotel Cham- 
plain, Bluff Point, Lake Champlain, N. 
Y., June 27 and 28 with a large atten- 
dance and thoroughly live and profitable 
sessions. 

President Chandler Bullock welcomed 
the field men after being introduced by 
Superintendent of Agencies Stephen Ire- 
land, and he also presided at the ban- 
quet. Robert L. Jones, New York gen- 
eral agent, was chairman of a session 
devoted to a clearing house of ideas and 
spoke on scientific selling. 





Ralph W. Atkeson, manager for the 
Southwestern Division of the Interna- 
tional Life of St. Louis, with headquar- 
ters in Springfield, Mo., has been elected 
president Of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Springfield. 
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Metropolitan Makes 
Territorial Changes 


E. H. WILKES AT HOME OFFICE 





Pacific Coast Head to Have Charge of 
One Division; A. F. C. Fiske 
Another 





An adjustment of the territorial ar- 
rangements of the Metropolitan Life 
field has been announced by President 
Haley Fiske. Third Vice-President E. 
H. Wilkes, who has been for some years 
in charge of the Pacific Coast head of- 
fice of the company, has been transferred 
to the home office and will have charge 


of one of the two divisions into which 
the company’s field is divided. 

The constitution of these divisions has 
been somewhat remodelled and will be: 
Division No. 1, Southern, Northern, 
Middle West, New England, Atlantic 
Coast and Canada Territories. This 
will be in charge of Second Vice-Presi- 
dent A. F. C. Fiske. Division No. 2 
will comprise Metropolitan, Southwest- 
ern, Keystone, Central, Northwestern 
and Pacific Coast Territories in charge 
of Mr. Wilkes. The change will be ef- 
fective August 1. : 

Superintendent of Agencies Frederick 
J. Williams, who has had charge of the 
New England Territory, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Wilkes in charge 
of the Pacific Coast head office terri- 
tory. Superintendent of Agencies Wal- 
ter S. J. Shepherd, who has had charge 
of the Northern Territory, has been 
transferred to the New England to re- 
place Mr. Williams, and Mr. Joseph WV. 
Gregory, manager of Somerville, Mass., 
has been appointed Superintendent of 
Agencies for the Northern Territory in 
place of Mr. Shepherd. The transfer of 
Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Gregory became 
effective July 9. 





PRUDENTIAL CHANGES 





Three Superintendents Transferred to 

Various Points in Ohio; Andrew 

Kakoyannis Promoted to Mgr. 

The following transfers have beén an- 
nounced by The Prudential. Charles A. 
Sullens, superintendent of the Cleveland 
district No. 1 has been transferred to 
the Mansfield, Ohio, district; Arthur T. 
Case formerly located at the Columbus 
district No. 2 as superintendent is now 
located at the Cleveland district No. 1 
and Clay W. McIntire, superintendent at 
Mansfield, Ohio, is now operating at the 
Columbus district No. 2. 

Andrew: Kakoyannis has been pro- 
moted from Assistant manager of the 
New York agency to manager of the 
newly organized Stuyvesant ordinary 
agency of New York City. 

Mr. Kakoyannis joined the company 
on January 5, 1922, and has been a suc- 
cessful producer. It has also been an- 
nounced that G. Austin Thayer is or- 
ganizing the Olympian Ordinary agency 
in Seattle, Wash. He was appointed a 
special agent for the company on Janu- 
ary 2, 1923, in Minneapolis. 





FOLEY HAS ANNIVERSARY 


Assistant Superintendent Jesse’ F. 
Foley recently celebrated the sixth anni- 
versary of his service in the Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, with a banquet 
to the staff. 

The occasion was marked by the writ- 
ing of 260 applications in one week for 
a total of $67.20 Weekly Premium and 
$8,500 Ordinary. Since his appointment 
four years ago Agent Foley’s men have 
produced $1,838.59 industrial increase, 
making an average of 55 cents per week 
for each man on the staff. During the 
same period $2,075,000 of Ordinary also 
has been paid for. Superintendent 
Spencer of Bridgeport expressed his ap- 
preciation to Assistant Foley and his 
staff for their fine work. 
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E can’t help the weather—but we can 
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LATE J. H. WOODWARD’S WORK 

The professional work of Wocdward, 
Fondiller & Ryan, consulting actuaries of 
New York, which heretofore has been 
under the direction of the late Joseph 
H. Woodward has been divided among 
the partners so that subjects involving 
life contingencies—including pensions, 
perscnal accident and sickness insurance 
—will be directed by Jonathan G. Sharp, 
F.A.S., who has been a member of this 
partnership since January 1, 1927. Mr. 
Sharp will continue to have the assis- 
tance of Gilbert E. Ault and Kenneth 
B. Piper, associate actuaries, whose 
technical abilities are already well 
known to many of our clients. 

There will be no rearrangement of the 
remaining branches of our practice. 


Manager J. E. Mcllwaine, of the 
Guardian Life, Charlotte branch, has 
been elected vice-president of that city’s 
Life Underwriters Association. 











PROMINENT CANADIAN DEAD 


John Kay MacDonald Founder and 
President of Confederation Life 
Ass’n; Active in Many Fields 
John Kay MacDonald, founder, man- 
ager and president of the Confederation 
Life Association of Canada and for 
many years an active figure in life un- 
derwriting circles in the Dominion, died 
at his home in Toronto July 4 in his 

ninety-first year. 

Mr. MacDonald founded the Confeder- 
ation Life in 1871 and was several times 
president of the Canadian Life Officers’ 
Association. He was also active in re- 
ligious, educational and philanthropic af- 
fairs being president of the Children’s 
Aid Society of Toronto and one of the 
founders of the Toronto Y. M. C. A. He 
was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1837 
and came to Canada as an immigrant in 
1845. 











A PLAIN STATEMENT 


While gratified by the large increase in its new business, 
this Company is primarily interested in the carrying out 
of a well defined, long time program of development 


consisting of— 





group conferences of its Managers and General 
Agents in the essentials of sales management so | 
they may successfully recruit and train this 

better class of salesmen. 


We believe this program will not only secure the con- 


group. 
3rd—The training through personal instruction and 
tinued sound growth of the Company but will create 


a most unusual opportunity for those associated with it. 


1st--Specializing on the larger and more desirable 
risks through its Preferred Life Plan and offer- 
ing to this group the unusual savings to which 
this plan of operation entitles them. i 


2ud—The building of a high type of sales organi- 
zation capable of dealing with the business and 
professional men who make up this Preferred 
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James A. Fulton, Vice-Pres. 


256 Broadway, New York 
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Brooklyn Pioneer Of 
John Hancock Is Dead 


JOACHIM STARTED IN 1885 





In Life Insurance for Nearly Forty- 
five Years; Superintendent Most 
- of that Time 





One of .the pioneer industrial agents 
of the country ended his career when 
Bernard Joachim, superintendent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life agency at 
531 Broadway, Brooklyn, died last week. 
He had been selling life insurance for 
about forty-five years. 

In 1885 Mr. Joachim joined the John 
Hancock as an agent in the Brooklyn 
territory. Before that he had been an 
agent for the Germania, now the 
Guardian Life. At the time of his ap- 
pointment there were few industrial 
agents in the country. Because of the 
small number of John Hancock agents 
in Brooklyn at that time he had almost 
all of Brooklyn for his field. 

After a short time as agent Mr. 
Joachim was appointed superintendent 
of the agency, and he held that posi- 
tion until his death. He was the oldest 
agent of the company, both in age and 
in years of service. His successor in the 
Williamsburg office has not yet been 
chosen. 

A nephew, Adolph Joachim, is super- 
intendent of the John Hancock agency 
at 914 Flatbush avenue, Brooklyn. 





JUDEA LIFE’S FIRST YEAR 





Paid for $9,791,379 in 13 Months with No 
Mortality Claims; Renewals Coming 
in Satisfactorily 

For the first thirteen months of its ex- 
istence the Judea Life of New York 
shows a total paid-for volume of $9,791,- 
379, up to July 1. This company has 
been making considerable progress this 
year having entered seven new states, 
including Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island, Texas, Missouri, Michigan 
and Delaware. Officials of the company 
have been very much pleased with the 
prompt manner in which renewals on the 
first year’s business have been coming 
in, indicating that policyholders are sat- 
isfied with their insurance. 

Another interesting feature of the Ju- 
dea’s first year is that it did not have a 
single mortality claim during that time. 
This points to a good selection of risks 
and careful medical examinations. It is 
planned in September to bring together 
the medical examiners of the company 
at a convention at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York where plans will be 
made to make the present year’s record 
just as favorable as the past. 





OPENS NEW ALBANY OFFICES 

The Albany agency of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life has moved into large 
and commodious offices in the Standard 
Building to keep up with the growth 
of the agency. The Albany agency is 
one of the pioneer offices of the com- 
pany having been opened in 1880 and 
formed the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the eastern New York field. To 
mark the occasion the staff rolled up a 
fine volume of new business which was 
presented to Superintendent Paul 
Lemmle at a dinner at Jack’s Restaur- 
ant. 





EQUITABLE LOANS 

During June the finance committee of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
authorized mortgage loans in the amount 
of $7,409,289 of which $6,267,300 repre- 
sented city loans and $1,141,989 farm 
loans. 

There were 1,074 city loans on resi- 
dences and apartments accommodating 
1,569 families and thirteen loans on busi- 
ness properties distributed in various 
cities throughout the country. 

The principal states in which farm 
loans were approved were Iowa, Illinois, 
Kansas, South Dakota and Oklahoma. 
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National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America 


‘Established 1868 


Albert M. Johnson, Chairman of the Board 
Robert D. Lay, President 





Company growth the past twenty years reveals more than ordinary service to 
the policyholder and co-operation to the field organization. 


Insurance in Force Assets 
1907 $ 48,000,000 $ 8,000,000 
1917 99,000,000 15,000,000 
1928 300,000,000 54,000,000 


Complete up-to-the-minute policies—Modified Life—Complete Protection—Life and 
Endowments in all forms—Accident and Health—Old Age Income—Double In- 


demnity — Sub-Standard — Total and Permanent Disability —all at the lowest 
premium rates. 


Our new Life policy rider providing full coverage in “aerial” transportation is the 
last word. It will help you get business. 


Our Agency Contracts offer exceptional opportunities for large earnings. 
Our school for salesmen is short— practical—attracts and trains salesmen to SELL. 


Write 
WALTER E. WEBB, Vice-President 


Home Office 
29 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


SIXTY YEARS OF REAL SERVICE 
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Leighton McCarthy 
Heads Canada Life 


HERBERT C. COX NOW CHAIRMAN 





Will Continue Active; Also Chairman in 
Great Britain; McCarthy 
Long Counsel 





Herbert C. Cox, for the past fourteen 
years president of the Canada Life, has 
been elected chairman of the board and 
he is succeeded in the presidency by 
Leighton McCarthy, K.C., who has been 
for many years general counsel and a 
director and for the past four years a 
vice-president. 

Mr. Cox as chairman of the board will 
continue in active executive direction and 
he will aso be chairman of the board in 
Great Britain. He is well known in life 
insurance circles in the United States 
where he has many friends. Mr. Cox 
began his business career under his 
father in the management of the Canada 
Life’s business in Eastern Ontario and 
Michigan branches and when his father 
was made president of the company he 
became sole manager of those branches. 
In 1912 he was made president of the 
Imperial Life of Canada, but returned 
to the Canada Life in 1914 when he was 
made president and manager. 

T. G. McConkey, general manager of 
the company, has been elected to the 
board. He was one time agency direc- 
tor for the New York Life in Toronto. 
E. R. Wood, for twenty-four years ac- 
tive as a director and vice-president of 
the company will continue in that ca- 
pacity. 

The Canada Life does business in a 
number of the states. 





GARDINER AGENCY QUARTER 


The Harry Gardiner agency of the 
John Hancock paid for during April, 
May and June a total of $5,229,000, the 
best quarter by far in the history of the 
agency. In: June the high water mark 
was reached with $1,873,500 and for the 
first half year the total is $9,346,000, a 
gain of $2,331,700 over the same period 
of 1927. On July 2 the full time agents 
were guests of the general agent at 
Shackamaxon Country Club, Westfield, 
N. J., where a very enjoyable time was 
had by all. Al Rydgren, E. E. Green, 
Andy Rollins, Morse Merrihew and 
Clarence Swift were prize winners in the 
golf tournament. 





REIHLE AGENCY LUNCHEON 


Members of the Riehle Agency, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, who have 
already qualified or are likely to qualify 
for the Equitable Montreal convention 
in September, met at luncheon at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel on July 6. 

Theodore M. Riehle expressed his 
pleasure at the agency’s excellent pros- 
pects of sending upwards of thirty rep- 
resentatives to the conference. 
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participating business. 





%& Highest rating awarded. 





An Extract From 
Best’s 1928 Reports--- 


“This Company [Northwestern National Life, 
Minneapolis] is jointly controlled by its policyhold- 
ers and shareholders. The directorate is composed 
of prominent business men of the Northwest, lead- 
ers in the financial, commercial, and industrial 
world, who actively direct the affairs of the Com- 
pany through an executive committee composed of 
six of its members. . . . It has had a very rapid, 
yet conservative growth. Its surplus is ample. The 
expense of management and the cost of new busi- 
ness is low. The mortality rate is very favorable. 
Its investments are diversified and yield a very good 
. Death claims are promptly paid. Net 
cost under its participating policies is very low. 


Our general rating of this company is ‘excellent.’ 


“Dividends on the stock are limited to the interest 
on the capital and the profits derived from non- 
No surplus derived from 
participating business paid to shareholders. . 
These provisions are all praiseworthy and very fair.” 

—Best’s Life Insurance Reports, New York, 1928. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, Parswwent 


STRONG~— Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


The Company combining with all the advantages 
of mutuality, the benefits of a substantial capital. 














TO CULTIVATE BROKERS 





Manager H. W. Jones of Canada Life 
Appoints R. M. Saville Supervisor 
of this Business 
H. W. Jones, manager of the Canada 
Life in New York, announces the ap- 
pointment of Randolph M. Saville as su- 
pervisor to render service to brokers. 
Mr. Saville has spent some time at the 
head office of the Canada Life at To- 
ronto, becoming acquainted with its con- 
tracts, service and selection of risks. 
This will place him in a position to dis- 
cuss with brokers the class of risks ac- 
ceptable to the company and other in- 
formation pertaining to the company. 





$675,000 DRIVE 
Members of S. B. Love’s Virginia 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York 
have taken to get $675,000 worth of paid- 
for business between July 1 and Labor 
Day. 


MANAGER AT CINCINNATI 

The Connecticut General Life has ap- 
pointed Barnett Kenimer as_ branch 
manager in Cincinnati. Mr. Kenimer is 
a native of Georgia. He was at one 
time engaged in business there, first as 
an insurance cashier and salesman, and 
later as representative of the Retail 
Credit Co. In 1921 he returned to in- 
surance work in a managerial capacity, 
being stationed at various times in At- 
lanta, Nashville and Cincinnati. 





METROPOLITAN’S NEW MANUAL 

The Metropolitan Life’s Policyholders 
Service Bureau has brought out the sec- 
ond of a series of handy manuals on em- 
ployment practice called “the employ- 
ment interview.” The purpose of the 
manual is to show how large, represent- 
ative employers use such interviews, the 
employment technique being by Dr. V. 
V. Anderson as worked out for R. H. 
Macy & Co. 


Farmers National 
Sold To Wilson Group 


NOW HAVE THREE COMPANIES 





Believe All Will Be Merged; Group Has 
$10,000,000 Assets; $90,000,000 
in Force 





Control of the Farmers National Life 
of Chicago, with $4,000,000 of assets and 
over $40,000,000 insurance in force, has 
been acquired by the Insurance Invest- 
ment Co. of St. Louis, headed by Massey 
Wilson, for years president of the In- 
ternational Life of St. Louis and well 
known in the life insurance business. 

Nine of the sixteen directors of the 
Farmers National have been replaced by 
men selected by Mr, Wilson and his as- 
sociates. One of these associates, E. W. 
Merritt, Jr., vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Life of Kansas City, has 
been elected president of the Farmers 
National Life and Massey Wilson has 
taken the chairmanship of the board. 

It is understood that A. O. Hughes, 
who has been one of the vice-presidents 
of the company, will continue in charge 
of agency organization in ten central 
western states. 

The group who have acquired the 
company are believed to have paid $30 
a share for the stock control. The In- 
surance Investment Co. also controls the 
Agricultural Life of Michigan and the 
Security Mortgage Corp. of Detroit, in 
addition to the Federal Reserve Life. 

The three legal reserve life companies 
have combined assets amounting to 
nearly $10,000,000 and insurance in force 
of $90,000,000. It is expected that the 
three companies will be ultimately 
merged into one organization. 

The Farmers National Life was organ- 
ized in 1912 under the laws of Indiana 
though its executive offices have been in 
Chicago. The following year the au- 
thorized capital was increased from 
$200,000 to $500,000 and in 1918 the par 
value of the stock was reduced from 
$10 to $5, decreasing the paid-in capital 
at that time, the difference going to sur- 
plus. 

The officers of the company previous 
to the passing of control were: Presi- 
dent, Ben F. Biliter; executive vice- 
president, W. R. Pressnall; vice-presi- 
dents, J. W. Williams, C. F. Sanford, 
W. L. Ames, and A. O. Hughes. 
retary, W. C. Ivins; treasurer, W. R. 
Pressnall; medical director, S. C. Stan- 
ton, M.D.; actuary, L. A. Glover. 





W. G. MOULTON DEAD 

W. G. Moulton, brother-in-law of 
Ralph H. Rice, president of the National 
Fidelity Life of Kansas City, a director 
of that company and associated with it 
from its inception, died recently and was 
buried in his former home, Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Moulton had been vice- 
president of the company but retired in 
1924 on account of ill health. 








increasing business. 


past seventy-seven years. 


Massachusetts Mutual 











RAPID PROGRESS 


The service which the Massachusetts Mutual has rendered to its 
policyholders and representatives is reflected in the Company’s rapidly 
Meanwhile there has been no deviation from the 
sterling principles for which this organization has been noted during the 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and a Half of Insurance in Force 








Pennsylvania 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Since premiums were much reduced January 1, 
1927, the average premium per policy has been 
increased owing to a larger average policy 


The new dividend scale, in effect January 1, 1928, 
shows on the average a greatly reduced cost to the 
policyholder, which should enable the Provident 
agent still further to increase his production and 
the size of the policy sold. 


Founded 1865 
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Beok Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


One of the meth- 


Basis of ods which has proven 
The Audit to be of great value 
Appeal to the insured as well 


as to the salesman is 
the system of auditing a man’s life in- 
surance holdings, says P. M. Fraser, 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life. 

We have specialized in this and have 
developed two plans of showing a man 
his insurance holdings. The first step in 
this method of working is to sell a man 
the idea of putting his life insurance in 
order. A person may not be interested 
in more insurance, but he is vitally in- 
terested in what insurance he now owns. 
That is the basis of the audit appeal. 

Then check his policies to see whether 
every clause is correct, such as_ bene- 
ficiary, contingent beneficiary, spelling 
of names, dates of birth, etc., etc., and 
also to see that the insured has the bene- 
fit of the latest disability and dcuble in- 
demnity clauses, premium liens ‘and other 
features that have proven their merit. 

The next step is to make such recom- 
mendations that will put his life insur- 
ance in proper order, and to carry out 
these suggestions. At the same time, get 
the insured to agree to a program cover- 
ing his present and future requirements 
in life insurance. He should outline the 
things he so fondly dreams of doing for 
his family and the things they must have. 

In most cases, this will cause the pros- 
pect to realize immediately his need for 
more insurance. He will often, of his 
own accord suggest that he needs the 
additional protection. 


TO HAVE CAMPAIGN 
Division “E,” Wesens & Southern Life, 
To Honor Supt. J. N. 
Reinhard 


The field leaders of the Western and 
Southern Life in ordinary and industrial 
combined for the first half of 1928 are: 
Superintendent D. Tow, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan; Assistant Superintendent C. G. 
Cannistraci, Chicago West; and Agent 
H. W. Hufford, Huntington, W. Va. 
Division “E,” comprising the Chicago 
belt of the Western & Southern Life, 
will honor its Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, J. N. Reinhard, with a special two- 
weeks campaign, industrial July 16 and 
ordinary July 23. 

The regular annual meeting of Chap- 
ter I of the Western and Southern Le- 
gion, composed of almost one hundred 
5-30 year service men in the greater 
Cincinnati districts, will be held Thurs- 
day, July 12, in the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce. New officers will be elec- 
ted to succeed the following: George 
Burns, president; E. D. Troxel, vice- 
president; and Charles O’Connors, secre- 
tary. 





JOINS GROUP DEPARTMENT 

William M. Lewis of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the group department of the Interna- 
tional Life. Lewis. for the past three 
years has been with the Aetna Life in 
Kansas City in the group division. He 
is recognized as an authority on that 
branch of the life insurance business. 


On this cften puz- 


How Much zling matter of how 
Should He much to place on a 
Carry? willing policyholder 


or prospect, Secre- 
tary William Alexander of the Equitable 
Society has this to say in answer: As 
much as he can afford to pay for with- 
out embarrassment, Never load a client 
down with so heavy a burden that he 
throws it down. On the other hand 
never hesitate to place all a client can 
pay for. Even if he has capital, insur- 
ance will increase his wealth, pay his 
inheritance taxes, aid in the settlement 
of -his estate, protect him against acci- 
dents and shrinkage in values, educate 
his children and in many other ways 
prove advantageous. 

x * * 


Few men_ remain 


Growing in the same earning 
With Your class throughout life. 
Prospect The man to whom 


you sold a small pol- 
icy yesterday, may be the head of a 
large corporation ten years hence. In 
this day of opportunity, it is unwise to 
judge anyone’s future by his present. 

To cite one instance out of many: An 
agent sold a $2,000 twenty-year endow- 
ment to a certain man in a small New 
England town, At that time, the in- 
sured was working for others on a small 
salary. Just eleven years later, another 
John Hancock agent placed $50,000 on 
this policyholder, who had become the 
sole owner of a large and prosperous 
garage, points out the John Hancock 
“Signature.” 

When the salaried employe took his 
$2,000 policy, it may have been all he 
could afford; but what was an abun- 
dance in one set of circumstances be- 
came a negligible amount in another. 

Keep in touch with the policyholder, 
no matter how humble his present finan- 
cial circumstances. Have a_ workable 
follow-up system and work it. The en- 
terprising agent climbs the ladder with 
his clients. 








A NEW POLICY 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEP- 
TION ACCORDED NEW 
“GRADUATED PREMIUM” 
PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mer. 
110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 5058—669 




















(CINK uP (wim THe (LINCOLN) 








Question: How does The Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company help its agents to increase the 
average size of their policies? 


Answer: The successful methods that enabled other Lincoln Life men to write 
larger policies, plus the thorough training given them, plus the stimulating 
leadership and painstaking service makes a total equipment that can hardly 
help but enable ambitious agents to grow in their work and to increase their 
volume. It has proven so. 


Ask us about it 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
“Its Name Indicates its Character’’ 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
MORE THAN $535 MILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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With the— 
—STEADINESS ard STURDINESS 
of New England, coupled with age and 
conservation. Such is the 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 











INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent ccnnection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 

Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 























Years of Life Insur- 
ance Ideals and Service e 


N IDEAL became a reality when, on February 1st, 1843, 
A “The Mutual Life of New York” issued its first policy. 
The business of life insurance on the mutual plan started 

in America then and there. 


Priority in its field is not the Company’s claim to greatness 
—age in itself is no great distinction. The Mutual Life began 
with high ideals of business conduct, which still prevail. It aims 
at quality and to be highly honorable in all its dealings. 


In its relations with policyholders and their representatives 
The Mutual Life has an outstanding record. 


Those who contemplate life insurance soliciting as a career 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice- President and Manager of Agencies 


New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


34 Nassau Street 
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1927 Operations of 
Companies in Conn. 


DUNHAM ANALYZES ' RESULTS 





Commissioner’s Report Shows Large 
Gains in Business; Investment 
Tendencies Revealed 





The report of Insurance Commissioner 
Howard P, Dunham on the operations 
of life companies in Connecticut during 
1927 shows that Connecticut life compa- 
nies wrote 25.69% of all life insurance 
written during 1927. They also wrote 
30.48% of the life insurance written in 
Connecticut in 1927 as well as carrying 
13.46% of all ordinary business reporting 
to the insurance _— in force as 
of December 31, 

Connecticut life companies carry 
28.61% of all Ordinary business in force 
in Connecticut as of December 31, 1927. 

Connecticut life companies carry 
43.22% of the group insurance reported 
to the insurance department as of De- 
cember 31, 1927. 

Connecticut companies carry 78.72% of 
the grcup business in force in Connecti- 
cut as of December 31, 1927. 

At the end of 1927 there were forty- 
one life companies doing business in 
Connecticut, of which six were Connecti- 
cut companies. There were on the same 
date eighty-three casualty companies do- 
ing business in Connecticut, of which 
seven were Connecticut companies, 
seventy were companies of other states, 
and six were foreign ‘companies. In ad- 
dition there were three Connecticut life 
companies transacting casualty business, 
and seven life companies of other states 
doing casualty business here. 

The leading companies for ordinary 
life in Connecticut in 1927 were as fol- 
lows: 


Metropolitan Life ....... $34,804,576 
REGGRUUAl 66 ccccuetence's 19,789,868 
TREDUOIGES. caigcwadduaedves 18,900,540 
Connecticut General ..... 11,847,555 
John Hancock Mutual.... 10,317,159 
PCC IRs BWC 64 cies deasesis 91586, 530 


With regard to Ordinary business in 
force in Connecticut on December 31, 
1927, the same companies led, but in the 
following order: 


Metropolitan Life ....... $206,429,078 
IRGACCIEES, cbilg-s os:e 8 eae. 94,216,180 
PRUGOHUAl ccc ccicceacss 89,074,588 - 
Connecticut General . 76,685,990 
Pe ne 63,711,823 


John Hancock Mutual... 59,925,710 
No Slackening of Growth 

The rapid progress made by life com- 
panies in general during the last few 
years showed no indications of slacken- 
ing during 1927. 

he net gain in surplus for the life 
companies reporting to Connecticut was 
$40,876,370.14 in 1927. Of this figure, 
$10,434,421.89 was for Connecticut com- 
panies. Substantial gains are shown in 
income, assets, insurance written, and in- 
surance in force. 

Of the forty-one life companies report- 
ing to the insurance department only five 
showed a decrease in surplus during 1927. 
One of these five was the Hartford Life, 
which would naturally show a loss in 
surplus, since it writes no new business. 

The ratio of actual to expected mor- 
tality for all life companies reporting to 
this department was 55.4% for 1927 as 
compared with 55.9% for 1926. 
Expenses, Commissions and Investments 

For all life companies reporting to the 
insurance department, the first year ex- 
penses averaged $28.92 per $1,000 of in- 
surance written in 1927. For Connecti- 
cut companies, this figure was only $20.21 
per $1,000. Both of the above figures 
are slightly higher than the correspond- 
ing figures for 1926 

At the same time, commissions on new 
business increased from 44.62% to 45.14% 
of the gross premium. Renewal com- 
missions showed a decrease, however, 
averaging 5.07% against 5.22% for 1926. 











Underwriting Methods 


that are 


Sound—Liberal— Modern 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


87 Milk Street, Boston 








In 1926, the percentage of mortgage 
loans to tctal investments exceeded for 
the first time that of bonds, and the fig- 
ures for 1927 show little change in this 
respect. The percentages which mort- 
gage loans and bonds respectively bore 
to the total assets were 42.29% and 
38.60% as of December 31, 1927, and 
42.09% and 38.90% as of December 31, 
1926. 

An analysis of the investments of Con- 
necticut life companies, however, shows 
the opposite tendency. On December 
31, 1927, the respective percentages of 


*bonds and mortgages to total assets were 


40.16% and 32.81%, while on December 
31, 1926, these percentages were 37.90% 
and 35.23%. 

The asset item next in importance is 
policy loans and premium notes, which 
comprised 12.04% of total assets of all 
companies, both on December 31, 1927, 
and at the end of the preceding year. 
The percentage of real estate owned to 
total assets was 1.77% on December 31, 
1927, as compared with 1.67% as of De- 
cember 31, 1926. The percentage of col- 
lateral loans to total assets has now be- 
come negligible. The percentage of 


stocks is negligible for most companies, 
but for the Connecticut companies it was 
6.01% cn December 31, 1927, as against 
5.39% on December 31, 1926. 





ANDY COHEN HAS TO PAY 
CASH LIKE THE REST OF US 
Mrs. Ethel Slick obtained a verdict 
for $318 in her suit against Andy Cohen, 
second baseman of the New York Na- 
tional leazue ball team, when trial was 
held in Buffalo last week before Justice 
George Pierce of the supreme court. 
Mrs. Slick denied Mr. Cohen’s claim 
that she was to get the advertising for 
selling a policy to Mr. Cohen instead cof 
payment for the premium. The court 
directed verdict of payment of full pre- 
mium with interest. 





FANSLER TENDERED LUNCHEON 


Thomas L. Fansler, one of Philadel- 
phia’s well known life insurance men, 
was given a surprise luncheon at the 
City Club by fellow members of the 
Philadelphia agency of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in recognition of his forty- 
five years of service with the company. 





On July first 


Life Insurance in force 
in the Connecticut General 
exceeded 


A Billion Dollars 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOINS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Ray E. Habermann, Phoenix Mutual 
Manager at Kansas City To 
Be in Field 
Ray E, Habermann, manager for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life at Kansas City, 
has joined the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, his new duties to take 
him to the home offices of the com- 
panies in the United States and Canada. 
Mr. Habermann’ graduated from 
Springfield College, Mass., in 1919 after 
which he was an athletic director at dif- 
ferent colleges for several years. He 
later entered life insurance work as an 
agent for the Equitable Society at 
Chicago, joining the Phoenix Mutual 
Life home office before going into the 

field for that company. 


JOHN HANCOCK’ Ss INVESTMENTS 





During Six Months Got Average Rate of 
5.25% on Farms and 5.74% on 
City Loans 

Investments by the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life during the first six months of 
1928 show that a substantial part of its 
funds have gone into farm and city mort- 
gage loans. The total amount of such 
loans accepted by the finance committee 
for the six months ending June 30, 1928, 
amounted to $27,681,799.03. Of this 
amount, $10,241,091.63 represented mort- 
gages on 1,415 farms, and $17,440,708 on 
1.071 city properties, the latter including 
846 private dwelling houses and 197 
apartment buildings, housing in all 4,315 
families. 

An interesting factor shown in the re- 
port is the interest earnings on this class 
of investme nts, which for the farm loans 
average 5.25% and for the city loans 
5.74%, on the funds so to be invested. 

During the month of June only the to- 
tal acceptance of this class by the com- 
pany amounted to $3,755,963.28, to yield 
an average rate of 5.49%, the interest on 
farm loan applications accepted during 
that month averaging 5.29% and on city 
properties 5.600%. 





EQUITABLE GROUP PRODUCTION 


First Six Months E Busines Equals That 
of Eleven Months of Last 
Year 

The group life production of the Equi- 
table Society for the first six months of 
1928 exceeds any similar period in the 
history of the Society, says Second Vice- 
President William J. Graham. The vol- 
ume is equal to the production of the 
first eleven months of 1927 which insures 
a record-breaking production for this 
year in the group department. 





AETNA LIFE GROUP SCHOOL 

Eighteen young men, selected from 
among the recent graduates of seven- 
teen American colleges, have commenced 
their studies in group insurance at a new 
school just opened at the home office of 
the Aetna Life at Hartford, Conn. The 
students, residents of fourteen widely 
separated states, will remain in Hart- 
ford until September, when the school 
will be concluded and the students as- 
signed to their various posts. 

The school, which is in daily session, 
is being conducted by Superintendent 
Paul Watt under the supervision of As- 
sistant Secretary Boyce Thomas, as- 
sisted by John P. Daly of the home of- 
fice group department. 





GOLF TOURNAMENT CAMPAIGN 

Binghamton, N. Y., July 9—Patterned 
after an actual regulation golf tourna- 
ment, agents of Security Mutual Life 
waged a good game of golf during the 
month of. June. Superintendent of Agen- 
cies F. Leon Mable, in whose honor the 
tournament was conducted, reported that 
a total of $4,581,500 in new business was 
written as a result of the golf campaign. 
Mr. Mable said that the grade of busi- 
ness written during June, 1928, was bet- 
ter than had ever been submitted in June 
campaigns in former years. 
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DISAPPROVES OF BUDGET IDEA 





Insurance Man Sees Danger to Ameri- 
can Family in Stressing Austerity 


and Self Denial 


A writer for the Western & Southern 
“Field News” is not convinced that fam- 
ily budgets which are based on austerity 
and self denial are the best thing for 
the average American family. He says if 
the people allow the budget habit to 
dominate their lives, the “American 
home will be a cross between a Puritan 
log cabin and a Trappist monastery.” 

He writes in part as follows: “Econ- 
omy in business is all right, but if the 
home is going to be run on a strictly 
business basis it will raise cain with 
business and turn the home into a book- 
keeping establishment. “This country is 
what it is today because people live up 
to a standard instead of down to an in- 
come. 

“What do you suppose is going to 
happen when Dad’s chief concern is 
how little he can live on, instead of how 
much he can get. 

“A national family budget system 
would have the same effect on our na- 
tional prosperity as another glacial 
period. 

“How many young folks would ever 
get married if they first sat down and 
figured what they were heading into? 

“How many would stay married if they 
spent their evenings nagging over a fam- 
ily budget instead of going to the mo- 
vies? 

“And does a family budget mean nag- 
ging? Ask the man who owns one. 

“By the time you get down to gas, 
electricity and telephone there’s not a 
cent left for anything, and fifty cents 
spent for cigars looks like taking the 
bread out of the children’s mouths. 

“An automobile would be an abhor- 
ance if the family was made to feel 
that every mile on the speedometer 
brought them that much nearer to the 
poorhouse. 

“The redeeming feature of the family 
budget is that it proves that Ma likes 
a few little luxuries too, (and why 
shouldn’t she?) and when the family 
budget embarrasses Ma that’s the end 
of the family budget. 

“When ends won’t meet the right so 
lution is to make more money and that’s 
what fires Dad’s ambition, keeps him on 
his toes, makes him a go-getter and 
makes the U. S. A. the greatest country 
on God’s green earth. 

“Why bother anyway? How much of 
an estate do you want? Put 3% of it 
into life insurance and the estate you 
want will be there when it’s needed. 
Then you can spend the 97% to make life 
worth living.” 





ASSISTANTS TRANSFERRED 


The following assistant superinten- 
dents of the Western and Southern Life 
have been transferred: Henry Richards 
from Washington, Pa., to Findlay, O.; 
J. H. Bamberry from Cleveland North to 
Ashland, O.; A. J. Workman from Mari- 
etta, O., to Portsmouth; W. C. Lore 
from Ashland, O., to Marietta, O.; E. 
M. Ward from Carnegie, Pa., to Par- 
kersburg, W. Va.; C. D. Miller from 
Princeton, Ind., to Evansville; Charles 
H. Carlisle from Evansville to Princeton, 
Ind.; J. A. Fekula from McKeesport, 
Pa., to Pittsburgh East; J. G. Hallam 
from Canonsburg, Pa., to Washington, 
Pa. 





LOW INDUSTRIAL COVERAGE 

Industrial workers, on the average, 
carry a great deal less than $1,000 insur- 
ance, and about one out of ten carries 
no insurance at all, are two of the dis- 
closures revealed by a study of life in- 
surance among workers completed by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. About 
40% of workers have an average of 
$1,000, while 30% have an average of 
$500. Approximately 20% are barred 
from insurance benefits because of phys- 
ical disabilities, while 10% carry no in- 
surance at all. 














1851 1928 
THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writes all forms of standard participating contracts. 

Our SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS and our splendid spirit of 
co-operation between HOME OFFICE and FIELD FORCE are responsi- 
ble for our great expansion. 


Territory open for connection with this fine old Massachusetts Com- 
pany. 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts FRED. H. RHODES, President 


























Arthur W. Stebbins, General Agent Harry Gardiner, Elmer 
G. Leterman and Albert N. Gates 











Harry Gardiner, general agent of the John Hancock in New York City, and 
members of Stebbins, Leterman & Gates, Inc., who give the John Hancock a 
large production each year, are shown in the accompanying picture. Recently 
Arthur W. Stebbins, who specializes in theatrical and motion picture insurance, 
joined forces with the firm of Leterman, & Gates. Elmer G. Leterman, in the 
few years he has been in the life insurance business, has built up a consid- 
erable reputation as a producer. Mr. Gates is one of the best inside office 
men in town. Mr. Gardiner is having his most successful year. 








SECURIT Y— 


When the Mutual Benefit was organized in 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance 
Companies in the United States. Through 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


Organized 1845 
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A LETTER TO HIS DAD 
By P. E. Hayes 


Travelers Insurance Co. 


I’ve thought of you a lot, dear Dad, 
Since you have gone away; 

I think of you and miss you 
Each hour of each day. 


For you were such a pal to me, 
And loved me, Oh, so true; 

Not only that, but you were 
Just as good to Mother, too. 


We didn’t think we’d lose you—— 
You were so big and strong; 

But when that awful sickness came, 
You didn’t linger long. 


They say you’re never coming back— 
It makes me feel so blue, 

I thought I'd sit right down 
And write these lines to you. 


I hate to tell you all the news, 
For it may make you sad; 
For things are so much different 
Since I lost my precious Dad. 


But I said I’d write and tell you, 
So I guess I’d better start; 

And I hope that you'll forgive me, 
Fven tho’ it breaks your heart. 


~ You know the nice big house we had— 


My Mother, you and me; 
Well, we don’t live there any more, 
For we have moved, you see. 


The Landlord, he was awful, 
And he wouldn’t let us stay; 

For when the rent day came around, 
My Mother couldn’t pay. . 


I heard her tell him how she missed 
Your pay check every week; 

And she was sad, and cried so hard 
That she could hardly speak. 


She went to work the other day, 
But I can’t tell you where; 

Because she said you'd feel so bad 
lf you knew that she was there. 


She doesn’t earn much money, 
And the work is hard to do; 

But we will have to do our best, 
Without the help from you. 


— 


wish that I could help her— 
But I’m so small, you see; 
wonder why God took my Dad, 
Instead of taking me. 


— 


I guess I won’t go far in school, 
As you wanted me to do; 

For Mother says it costs so much 
That she can’t send me thru. 


Our neighbors say it’s all your fault, 
For you didn’t buy the plan, 

That you were urged so hard to take, 
By the life insurance man. 


I'll bet if you could just come back 
And see us for a day, 

You’d buy some life insurance, 
And you'd buy it right away. 


I know you meant to buy it, 
For I heard you tell the man 

That you would “think it over” 
And some day take the plan. 


I hope that other Daddys 
Won't ever “think” so long— 
For they can only buy it 
While they’re here, and well, and 
strong. 


I guess I’ve told you all the news 
That I had better tell; 

And I hope that you'll forgive me 
If it didn’t sound so well. 


Just one thing more I'll tell you: 
When I get to be a man, 

I intend to dd some business 
With the life insurance man. 
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Columbian National 
Makes Many Changes 


REDUCES ALL ITS TERM RATES 





Low Cost $5,000 Minimum and 20 Pay- 
ment Endowment at 85 New 
Forms Issued 





The Columbian National Life has re- 
duced the rates on all of its Term poli- 
cies. 

The five Year Term is convertible 
within four years but is non-renewable. 

The privilege of renewing or convert- 
ing the ten Year Term has been ex- 
tended from seven years to eight years. 
There has also been a substantial re- 
duction in the rate. 

The rates on the fifteen and twenty 
Year Terms have been reduced and the 
ages at which they will be issued have 
been extended up to fifty. 

A low cost twenty Payment Life pol- 
icy issued in amounts of not less than 
$5,000 has been adopted, also a twenty 
Payment Endowment policy maturing at 
age 85. At the younger ages, where the 
majority of twenty Payment Life poli- 
cies are sold, the new twenty Payment 
Endowment at age 85 shows a_ sub- 
stantial reduction under the former 
twenty Payment Life. 





BRITISH COS. SHOW INCREASES 





Much Larger Gains Than for Previous 
Year Reported by British 

ffices 

Interesting facts bearing on conditions 
last year are contained in the preface to 
Savory’s Insurance Share Annual, just 
issued. Under “Life Assurance” it is 
pointed out that the eight largest Brit- 
ish industrial assurance offices recorded 
new insurance in 1927 of £138,000,000, as 
compared with £114,000,000 in 1925, while 
the premium income, as compared with 
that for 1926, increased last year by 
nearly £2,500,000, whereas for 1926 an in- 
crease of only £500,000 was recorded. 
That year was, of course, a very diffi- 
cult year for industrial assurance owing 
to the coal stoppage. 

There was a further decline in work- 


ing expenses last year, and notably in’ 


the case of the leading office. New 
sums assured by twenty-seven leading 
British companies amounted last year to 
£86,000,000, as against £75,000,000 in 
1926 and £74,000,000 in 1925. While there 
was thus a substantial increase last year, 
there is obviously room, judging espe- 
cially by the average sums covered in 
these islands and in certain oversea 
countries, for a further large develop- 
ment of life assurance, especially as the 
conditions, from the point of view of the 
assured, continue to be very favorable. 





LEAD BANKERS OF DES MOINES 


First place among the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines agencies in June was won 
by the G. F. Murrell Pittsburgh Agency 
with a paid-for production of $902,500. 
The R. H. Martin Ottumwa, Iowa 
Agency was second with a total of $797,- 
500—the greatest monthly production 
ever achieved by the Ottumwa Agency. 





VOSHELL HAS OUTING 

The annual outing of the Brooklyn 
District branch of the Metropolitan 
Life, which is under the management cf 
S. S. Voshell, took place yesterday at 
Karotsonyi’s on Long Island Sound. A 
baseball game featured the occasion, al- 
though there were other athletic events. 





ATKINSON IN EUROPE 

William F. Atkinson, Brooklyn gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, recently sailed for Europe on the 
S. S. Minnesota. He expects to be awav 
until the latter part of September and 
will spend most of his vacation in 
France, Switzerland and Italy. His 
family is with him. 



















A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Any natural death....... sddeadddasne Sue 
aap accidental death. 0, 


Certain accidental deaths..............scsccccecsee. 15,000 | 
Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 
$25. per WEEK thereafter 
(Non-cancellable) 


Disability: Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. 


Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’’ Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 


per $1, 000. Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward— Monthly 
Income—Non- Medical. 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Are you Interested in an agency? Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
you all about it. Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Concord, New Hampshire INQUIRE 











HALEY FISKE GOING TO ENGLAND 


Haley Fiske, president of the Metro- 
politan Life, will leave for England on 
the Berengaria Monday. As usual, Mr. 
Fiske will remain in England visiting 
friends and not visit the Continent. He 
will be gone about two months. 


PAYS FOR 62 LIVES 
Writing and paying for sixty-two and 
one-half lives, T. W. Greer, Jr., of Chase 
City, Va., was winner in an individual 
challenge contest during the May Anni- 
versary contest of the A. O. Swink 
agency of the Atlantic Life. 








J. B. DURYEA’S NEW OFFICES 

John B. Duryea, popular general agent 
at San Francisco for the Penn Mutual 
Life, has moved into handsome offices 
in the new Russ building, his new quar- 
ters providing for the rapidly growing 
needs of the agency. 


BUFFALO MAN KILLED 


Charles B. Norton, a member of the 
New England Mutual agency staff at 
Buffalo, was killed on July 4 at Wells, 
Vt., where he Was struck by a passing 
automobile .and killed. 











GROUP SERVICE 


If we were on the “‘firing line’ we certainly 
would invest a two cent stamp to find out all 
that we could about anything that might add to 
our yearly income. 


The service extended to the field by the John 
Hancock Group Department along these lines 
is well worth your attention. 


There are, at this minute, promising leads for 
Group Insurance in your own office. 


May we point the way towards turning them into 


money, and help to do it? We have done it for 
others. We can do it for you. 


For further information, address INQUIRY BUREAU 





LirFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Over 65 years in bus'ness 


Assets $451,006,878; Reserves and all Liabilities 
$415,000,775; Surplus Assets $36,006,103 























PEARL LIFE RAISES CAPITAL 





London Company Will Issue Balance of 
Authorized Shares at {5 to 
Ordinary Shareholders 

Shareholders of the Pearl Assurance 
of London have decided to issue the bal- 
ance of the full authorized capital. The 
decision is to bring the issued ordinary 
share capital up to the full amount au- 
thorized, and there will be issued 139,900 
shares of £5 each, which will be offered 
pro rata to the ordinary shareholders at 
par, with a call of £2 per share. The de- 
cision has been arrived at upon a con- 
sideration of the small amount of the 
issued capital relative to the turnover, 
and also in consideration of future de- 
velopments in the business. 

Dealings in the existing ordinary 
shares marked on the Stock Exchange 
ranged from 106% up to 110. The share- 
holders taking advantage of the offer of 
new shares will thus secure a bonus of 
about £100 per share. 

The Pearl, which was established in 
1864, is the second largest industrial life 
assurance company in Europe, but 
it does not confine its activities to that 
class of business alone. In 1910 it ab- 
sorbed the London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow Assurance Company, and the 
widespread character of its business may 
be judged by the last report, which 
showed for 1927- new policies assuring 
£10,215,579 in the ordinary branch, and 
Industrial policies assuring over £23,000,- 
000. The authorized capital is £1,500,000, 
of which £800,500 has been issued in 
100.100 £5 Ordinary shares fully paid, and 
£300,000 in 6%:tax;free Cumulative Pref- 
erence shares. The dividend on the ordi- 
nary shares has been restricted to 50% 
tax-free since 1918. As the present price 
of the shares is 106, the new issue will 
confer a substantial bonus to. share- 
holders. 


CONN. GENERAL HAS BILLION 





Insurance in Force Passed That Figure 
July 1; Makes it Fourteenth 
Largest in U. S. 

The Connecticut General Life now has 
one billion dollars of insurance in force, 
the report up to July 1 shows. It is the 
fourteenth life insurance company in the 
United States to pass this mark. 

With the exception of January, each 
month this year has shown an increase 
in new business paid for over the cor- 
responding period the year before and 
the increase in insurance in force in 
June was larger than in any month since 
December, 1926. ; 

Commenting on the progress of the 
half year, Vice-President W. I. King 
said: “No well organized company wants 
to be large just for the sake of being 
large, but rather because in its very 
size it can better fulfill its function as 
an insurance company in rendering serv- 
ice to its clients.” 





FRASER AGENCY PROGRESSING 


The Fraser Agency has made great 
progress so far in 1928. They have ex- 
panded their organization with- several 
good producers, have increased their fa- 
cilities to handle a larger volume of 
business and up to the close of business, 
June 30, they have written for the year, 
$13, 450,620, a gain of more than two and 
one-half million dollars. A large part 
of this gain is due. to the fact that their 
men are writing larger cases than here- 
tofore. Peter M. Fraser, general agent, 
is expected back from Europe around 
the end of the month. 





PRIZES FOR BEST CANVASS 


The agents who send the best canvass 
of the modernized systematic savings 
plan policy of the Bankers National Life 
of Jersey City will be awarded prizes in 
gold, the first being $10 and the setond 
$5. The contest closes on Monday, July 
16, and is open to every One whose work 
is all or partially that of soliciting. 
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« “YLANG! Clang! Clang!” rang the: 


bell in the old town-hall and at 
once the whole countryside was alert. 
The bell meant danger—usually FIRE! 


“Bang! Bang! Bang!” goes the pain in 
your head—and it, also, is a warning 
of danger, perhaps grave danger, some- 
where in your body. 


Can you imagine any villager being 
stupid enough to cut the bell-rope be- 
cause the clanging of the bell annoyed 
him—thus silencing the alarm while the 
fire raged? When you take a pill, or 
powder, or wafer to stop a headache, 
you may deaden the nerves which are 
carrying an important message of danger 
to your brain—but the “fire” goes on. 


Headaches are usually symptoms of un- 
healthy conditions, perhaps in some 
totally unsuspected part of the body. 
There is almost no physical ailment 
which does not at some stage manifest 
itself in headache. That pain if heeded 
in time, may be counted a blessing. 


Fortunately the causes of the vast ma- 
jority of headaches—indigestion, eye- 
strain, sinus and teeth infections and 
wrong posture—can be located prompt- 
ly. But some of the obscure causes ot 
headache can be found only by patient, 
skilful search. The trouble may come 
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What Causes Headache? 


VW/HEN your head pounds with 

pain your first thought should be, 
“What causes it?” not “What shall I 
take to relieve the pain?” That head- 
ache may come from any one of many 
causes. Among them are: 


Indigestion 

Fatigue 

Impure air 

Eye-Strain 

Nose or sinus trouble 

Infected teeth 

Incorrect posture 

Infections and contagious diseases 
Nervous disorders 

Emotional strain 

Disordered kidneys, liver, gall-bladder 
Intestinal difficulties 

Foot troubles 

And many other abnormal conditions 











from a cause so remote from the head as 
a bone out of place in the foot or a toxic 
condition from a diseased gall-bladder. 


“The humblest and least distinguished of 
all the organs ot the body can order the 
lordly head to ache for it, and the head 
has no alternative but obey.” 


It is risky to attempt to diagnose your own 
headache. You may guess wrong and 


Phe, 
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imagined ailment while the real trouble 
grows steadily worse. Tostill the voice 
of pain without finding its source is 
like cutting the bell-rope and ignoring 
the fire. 


Beware of headache remedies composed 
of habit-forming drugs which may injure 
the digestion, destroy red corpuscles 
of the blood, undermine the nervous 
system, depress or over-excite the heart 
action, and at best may give only 
temporary reliet. 


Give your doctor a chance to find the 
cause of your headache. AS 
While he is searching for } 

the cause let him prescribe <r “ 
something to relieve the Skog 
pain, if you must have relief. 7 


When another headache 
comes, take warning! 


A booklet giving helpful 
information about head- 
aches may be obtained free 
on request to Booklet De- 
partment, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Ask for Book- ** 
let No. 7-EU-8. 4 

Haley Fiske, President. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Turning Prospects 
Into Policyholders 


METHOD OF APPROACH NEEDED 





Most Cases Lost Because Interview Not 
Planned, Writes J. R. Irby, Cin- 


cinnati Manager, Prudential 





In a life insurance man’s vocabulary 
the magic word “prospects” is the abso- 
lutely indispensable material from which 
we must build the structure of success- 
ful salesmanship, says J. R. Irby, man- 
ager of the Cincinnati office of The Pru- 
dential, in writing on “Turning Prospects 
Into Policyholders” in the current issue 
of the company’s Weekly Bulletin. 

In writing further on the subject Mr. 
Irby states that “We must have pros- 
pects, but what we need is some method 
of approach which will turn prospects 
into policyholders. Most cases are lost 
because of lack of planning for an in- 
terview. Salesmanship is making a man 
want what he needs. A prospect has 
the right to expect an agent to have 
knowledge of the subject on which he is 
going to talk. If you can take your 
prospect by the hand and lead him along 
the path so that at the end of it he will 
see the problem as clearly as you do, it 
does not take any argument to prove to 
him that he needs what you have to sell. 

“Life insurance is a profession, and its 
practice is that of counselorship. To a 
business man, life insurance is a privi- 
lege and an opportunity. To the father, 
a sacred duty. To the mother and child, 
a moral right. The problem, then, is not 
‘should a man be insured?’ but rather, 
‘why should not every insurable man be 
insured ?” TEA 

“It has been said that a sale in life 
insurance is never made without en- 
countering objections. If the policy is 
delivered without opposition being raised 
by the prospect, the policy is bought and 
not sold. A salesman’s success will de- 
pend in a large measure on the prepara- 
tion he has made for this phase of the 
selling strategy. Most objections have 
no foundation whatever, and are mere- 
ly offered to thwart or put off the sales- 
man. it hehe 

Three Real Objections 

“There are, as a matter of fact, only 
three real objections: First, Inability to 
pay for it. Second, Inability to pass 
the physical examination. Third, Lack 
of need for insurance. 

“As to the first objection, we often 
hear prospects say, ‘It costs too much. 
No truer words have ever been spoken 
regarding lack of insurance. Without 
it a home may be lost, clothing, pro- 
vision for the prospect’s family or edu- 
cation for his children. If the prospect 
can not pass the physical examination, 
that is a real objection and a hindrance 
to buying which can not be overcome by 
the salesman. A prospect may be sin- 
cere in his objection that he has no need 
for insurance, That is an unfavorable 
warning. 

“It may be due to presenting the 
wrong plan or failure to show the pros- 
pect that he is exposed to a hazard or 
future responsibility. He may not be 
convinced that he can accomplish his 
life’s objective by life insurance. That 
is where knowledge is power. The pros- 
pect must be convinced, then and there, 
that your plan will accomplish his de- 
sires as nothing else will. If you can 
make a man think, he will usually buy. 

“Success is an achievement, hard 
earned and must be paid for. The price 
of success is absolute devotion plus a 
working plan, followed out with good 
faith, high courage and_ enduring 
vision.” 





WILSON SUCCEEDS GRAY 

A. C. Wilson formerly assistant su- 
perintendent at Portsmouth, O., for the 
Western and Southern Life has been 
appointed superintendent at East Liver- 
pool, O., succeeding Superintendent J. 
W. Gray who has. been placed in charge 
of the McKeesport, Pa., district. 


HAS GOOD DEBIT CONDITION 





Agent Wiles of John Hancock Gets Two 
Weeks Advance Premiums With 
Each Application 

One of the principal reasons for the 
success of Agent E. M. Wiles of the 
Springfield office, Dayton branch of the 
John Hancock, is that he always col- 
lects at least two weeks’ premium with 
every application. In three months’ time 
he reduced his arrears from 60% to 12% 
and has maintained this standing of debit 
ever since. At no time this year have 
his collections fallen below 100% of his 
debit. 

“T have found no secret,” says Agent 
Wiles, “either in securing new business 
or obtaining 100% collections. In my 
opinion a great deal depends on an 
agent’s getting the right start and fol- 
lowing carefully the instructions which 
are given him, and then it is up to the 
individual agent’s willingness to work. I 
have secured most of my business in 
new families, and have found no better 
way of getting the business than through 
straight canvassing and constantly ex- 
posing myself to the public. 

“As to my collections, IT am alwavs 
pleasant with my policvholders, but do 
try to impress upon them the impor- 
tance of paying when I call. At all 
times I try to gain and keep their re- 
spect and confidence, that they will un- 
derstand when I call it is time to pay. I 
also find it important not to alwavs wait 
until the premiums are due to make fur- 
ther collections.” 

Mr. Wiles leads his district. both in 
Ordinary and in Weekly Premium. 





HOW TO CULTIVATE A DEBIT 





John Hancock Superintendent Writes 
Views in Current Number of 
Company Publication 
James F. Hickey, superintendent of 
the John Hancock at Framingham, 
Mass., has written an informative ar- 
ticle for the “Field” on cultivating a 
debit. It follows in part: “Lapses. 
carelessly written business, neglect of 
the old policyholder—these are the weeds 
and parasites which must bv constant ef- 
fort be kept out of the debit, if it is 
to bear the flower of production and 

the fruit of permanency. ; 

And the only way to keep the garden 
clear of these menaces to its health is 
through constant watchfulness. The 
gardener who neglects his plants even 
for a day or two, finds that the weeds 
have crept in or that something elce 
has sone wrong, and has to work doubly 
hard for an indefinite period of davs to 
restore the sound condition which he 
has carelessly allowed to become im- 
paired. The agent, like the gardener, 
must be constantly on the job, everv 
minute. if he would build up a debit of 
which he may be proud. 


And there are many ways of culti- 


vating the debit. Ask any successful 
agent his reason for making good and 
he will tell you that he loves his work. 
His whole physical and mental energies 
are bound up in it. That is the “open 
secret” of the man who consistently 
maintains a good condition of account. 

Be helpful to your policvholders. Tf 
you are privileged to credit dividends, 
point out to your policvholders by the 
use of some homely illustrations hcw 
these dividends can be used to create 
a reserve against unforeseen emer- 
gencies. 


Handle Two Large 
Debits In Same Week 


GET 104 “APPS” TOTALING $40 


Agent Donnenfeld, Crack Salesman of 
Brooklyn Branch, John Hancock, and 
Ass’t Jules Accomplish Unusual Feat 





Over in Brooklyn there is a successful 
agent who uses modern methods in sell- 
ing insurance on the weekly premium 
basis. In other words, he does not 
merely sell policies: he analyzes the 
needs of his policyholders and prospec- 
tive policyholders and applies what he 
conceives to be the remedy. The agent’s 
mame is Maurice Donnenfeld and he 
works in the Brooklyn No. 3 branch of 
the John Hancock, which is managed by 
William P. Sexton. 

At the present time Donnenfeld stands 
fifth on the list of the company’s leaders 
in industrial; that is, for the first six 
months of the year. He carries a heavy 
debit for the most part, his advance pay- 
ments being something like 400% and 
his arrears 22%. Donnenfeld started his 
Insurance career with the Sexton or- 
ganization about eight years ago and has 
been there ever since. He has always 
been among the leading agents of the 
company. He is an indefatigable worker 
and makes a lot of calls at night. 

Co-operate Successfully 

Recently Donnenfeld, in collaboration 
with Assistant Superintendent Joseph 
M. Jules, accomplished a feat which had 
never been accomplished before in their 
office and is among the outstanding 
achievements in the weekly premium 
activities of the company. These two 
men, during the first weck in June, 
brought in 104 industrial applications 
amounting to $40.12 and also secured 
ordinary business for a total of $8,000. 
Donnenfeld’s debit was $321 and he car- 
ried advonces of $1,581 and $83.48 ar- 
rears. The interesting thing is that they 
jointly handled not only Donnenfeld’s 
debit, but also that of another agent 
who was ill in the hospital. This was a 
vacant debit of $175. 

The successful handling of a two-fold 











IF YOU DON’T KNOW, 
Look in 


THE INSURANCE ALMANAC 
$3.00 per Copy 


80 Maiden Lane 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 


Insurance in Force 
ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 
1927 Showed Greatest Gains in History of Company 


Wide Variety of Ordinary and Industrial Policies 
Give Agents Unusual Money Making Opportunities. 


Oo 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


. C. Wise, Treasurer 
S. R. Brown, Secretary 








debit with the aid of the assistant shows 
quite clearly the importance of intelli- 
gent co-operation between the agent 
and the assistant. In this particular in- 
stance the enforced absence of one of 
the debit men made necessary the handl- 
ing of the vacant debit. Donnenfeld and 
Jules handled not only Donnenfeld’s debit 
but also met the emergency by handling 
the extra debit. 





NAMED SUPERINTENDENTS 

The Western and Southern Life an- 
nounces the following promotions from 
agent to assistant superintendent: N. L. 
McVicker, Cannonsburg, Pa.; J. L. Bo- 
len, Huntington, Ind.; Thomas Hadley, 


Terre Haute, Ind.; F. O. Brimacombe, 
Toledo South; R. L. Patten, Cleveland- 
Edgewater; James Carano, Cleveland 
North; and O. L. Hissam, Akron. 





HAlcHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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Read! 


AGENTS EARNINGS 


By M. A. LINTON 








A new book which 
tells about General 
Agent’searningsand 
how to make a 
General Agency 
yield substantial re- 
turns. 


Especially useful to 
all who are already 
engaged in or con- 








templating General 
Agency work. 


Neat haataat tage ter nat EE MAEM ANS 


Price $2.50 


(Postpaid) 
May be ordered through 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


110 Fulton Street 
New York City 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDER WRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, ogice and place of business 110 
Fulton Street, The Eastern Underwriter 





Building, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
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COMPANIES STAND UP UNDER 
ANOTHER TEST 

The life insurance companies 
been through a trying period with their 
mortgage investments which is 
without counterpart in any previous agri- 
cultural depression. There have been 
land booms and land depressions before 
but never has this peculiar assortment 
of circumstances combined to harass the 


have 


farm 


farm mortgage departments of the in- 
surance companies. Never before have 
the large eastern companies investing in 
farm mortgages found themselves each 
hundred farms 
that the owner-borrower preferred to 


carrying along several 
surrender rather than “face the music” 
and undertake to liquidate the burden of 
accumulated debts. 

During the farm land boom period fol- 
lowing the World War, values, or rather 
speculative prices, mounted until it was 
possible to borrow large sums beyond 
what the insurance companies would loan 
on first mortgage. It was these junior 
liens and not the first mortgage that 
proved the farmers’ undoing. The farm- 
er has always been a ready borrower. 
Add to this the fact that in favorable 
times when money is plentiful, he has 
money literally shoved at him and it is 
small wonder that when the deflation hit 
farm lands he found himself staggering 
under a mountain of debts. His easy 
methofs and financial 
folly have cost him his farm in thou- 


going business 
sands of cases. 

The insurance companies have had to 
protect their invested reserves but they 
have been extremely lenient to their 
farmer-borrowers; they have carried the 
farmer along as long as there was a 
possibility of his staging a come-back. 
But many thousands of farms had to be 
taken over and for several years this 
has been a new and special problem for 
the insurance companies. 

How they have met the situation is 
told in the life insurance section of this 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. Now 
it appears that the companies, by good 
management and a long range viewpoint 
that is the peculiar gift of the financially 


sagacious, have a very good prospect of 


coming through the experience with 
small if any losses. 
Not very long ago when the farm 


mortgage foreclosure problem was the 
most delicate and perplexing subject be- 
fore the investment departments of the 
insurance companies, the thing most ur- 
gently sought was a solution, a method, 
to apply to the emergency. That is no 
longer the case -with the leading com- 
All they ask now is time. They 
Time will achieve 
So, given time, 


panies. 
have their formula. 
more than the best plan. 
and the insurance companies or many 
of them at least, will come through this 
eight year period of agricultural depres- 
sion without the loss of one dollar of 
invested funds. If this proves to be the 
fact, it will be a great achievement of 
management and also a further endorse- 
ment of farm mortgage loans as insur- 
ance investments in the long prospect. 





MASS. RATE PROBE DEAD 

The resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion of fire insurance rates now before 
the Massachusetts Legislature is practi- 
cally a dead issue, since the committee 
on rules of both branches of the Legis- 
lature, acting in concurrence, cannot ar- 
rive at a basis of agreement on the meas- 
ure, which would call for an investiga- 
tion by a special committee into fire in- 
surance rates and practices in Massachu- 
setts and especially with reference to 
the last 15% increase in rates. The 
committees are expected presently to re- 
port nonagreement. 





Thomas J. Burns has been appointed 
assistant cashier to Cashier Adams at 
the home office of the Equitable Society. 
Mr. Burns is a graduate of the cashiers’ 
training class at Boston and has had 
considerable experience as cashier at 
various points in the field and as a trav- 
eling auditor, 

* & 

R. M. Clutterbuck, special agent for 
the Maryland Casualty in Honolulu, re- 
cently made a record for himself in ac- 
cident business, writing seventy-two ap- 
plications in a month with total pre- 
miums of approximately $1,500. The 
company believes this to be a_ record 
number of accident applications for Ha- 
wail. 

a ae, 

John C. Depler, who was the late Wal- 
ter Camp’s choice for the second All- 
American football teams for 1919 and 
1920 and who was also the star player of 
the University of Illinois for these years, 
has entered the insurance business with 
Lindstrum & Co., Inc., general agents of 
the Maryland Casualty at Galesburg, III. 

x Ok OX 

Morris Fishman, vice president of the 
Detroit Life, accompanied by his son, 
sailed from New York on the steamer 
Ile de France, for a vacation in various 
countries of Europe. They plan to re- 
turn to Detroit about the middle of 
September. 

* * * 

R. Trotter, veteran superintendent of 
the New Castle District office of the 
Western and Southern Life, has sailed 
for a five-weeks vacation in Scotland. 

x x 


Paul E. Sommers, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, is spending the 
month of July in the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he is enjoying golfing and 
fishing. 

* * x 

William Taylor, secretary of the 
Franklin Life, was appointed Governor 
of the fortv-fourth district of Illinois 
district of the Rotary Club. 

* * * 


Frank E. Burke, vice-president of the 
Home, and Mrs. Burke started on their 
vacation this week. They plan to spend 
some time in the Canadian Rockies. 
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E. G. McWilliam of McWilliam & 
Hyde, uptown general agents of the 
Penn Mutual Life at 285 Madison ave- 
nue, accompanied by Mrs. McWilliam, 
has completed a tour of the United 
States, during which they visited a 
great many of the scenic spots of the 
country. They left May 16, first visit- 
ing their son at Pittsburgh, who is the 
representative there of the Pittsburgh 
Reflector Co. Then to Chicago for a 
short stop and on via the Santa Fe to 
Lamy, N. M. The Indian Reservation 
motor detour was taken, after which Mr. 
and Mrs. McWilliam stopped at Albu- 
querque and then visited the Grand 
Canyon. An extended stay in Los An- 
geles gave Mr. McWilliam an oppor- 
tunity to attend Penn Mutual general 
agencies and other insurance meetings 
and to make several addresses, among 
them being before the Van Sooten 
agency, the Will O. Ferguson agency 
and the Los Angeles Managers Associa- 
tion. Turning north, Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
William made the trip into Yosemite 
Valley, through the Mariposa Grove. 
After leaving the valley they visited 
San Francisco where Mr. McWilliam 
saw John B. Duryea, Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent there. The return east was 
via the Royal Gorge route, the first stop 
being at Colorado Springs, with head- 
quarters at the splendid Broadmore 
Hotel. The auto road to Pike’s Peak 
had just been opened and Mr. and Mrs. 
McWilliam made the first trip of the 
season, with the snow piled on either 
side as high as the auto top. At Den- 
ver Mr. McWilliam visited the two gen- 
eral agents of the Penn Mutual under 
Meyer Harrison and Joseph Harrison. 
A visit with old friends at South Bend, 
Ind., was the last stop on a most inter- 
esting and memorable tour. While at 
Los Angeles Mr. and Mrs. McWilliam 
received a telegram from their younger 
son, Edgar McWilliam, at Albany, noti- 
fying them that they were grandparents 
to a fine nine-pound boy named John 
Jeffrey McWilliam. 

a ae 

James E. Kavanagh, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life in charge of group 
insurance, sailed last Sunday on the 
“Aquitania” for a visit to Europe. 

x ok * 


Jesse S. Phillips, president of the Great 
\merican Indemnity, is now on a trip 
to Europe with Mrs. Phillips which will 
teke him into many countries abroad. 


He plans to be back in New York City 
by September 10. 


J. M. Wennstrom, United States 
manager of the Svea, returned this week 
from_a pleasant trip to the head office 
in Gothenburg, Sweden. The main 
purpose of his trip was to see his son, 
Torsten Bingley-Wennstrom, who had 
completed his preparatory course and 
passed with high grades the Government 
examinations both in classical and scien- 
tific branches required for university en- 
trance. The young man is entering the 
King’s Medical Institute of Carolines, 
where he will study medicine for ten 
years. While in Gothenburg Mr. 
Wennstrom had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a banquet given to the directors of 
the Svea by the president. 

ee hes 


William E. Hewitt, associate general 
agent in charge of the Boston office of 
the F. W. Fuller Agency of the Equitable 
Society, has completed twenty-five years’ 
service with the Society and is receiving 
congratulations from his many friends 
both within and without the life insur- 
ance business. Mr. Hewitt is a graduate 
of Hamilton College and joined the 
Fuller Agency in 1903 going first to 
Springfield, where although a_ total 
stranger he made good from the start. 
In 1912 he went to Boston and organ- 
ized one of the most successful agencies 
in the Society. He has been active in 
life underwriting association affairs be- 
ing vice-president of the: Boston asso- 
ciation. 

a 

Miss Dorothy L. Salisbury, the clever 
artist who has been doing all the art 
work for the Home of New York for the 
past four years under the direction of 
William W. Darrow, advertising manager 
of the company, has resigned and leaves 
on August 8 for a trip abroad. Miss 
Salisbury will study for a year or more 
at the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts in Paris. The best wishes 
of her many friends in the insurance 
advertising world go with her. 

ce = 

Sir Arthur Worley, general manager 
of the North British & Mercantile, and 
Lady Worley, who have been in Amer- 
ica several weeks visiting the Western 
states and Canada, arrived in New York 
last week. They expect to sail for Eng- 
jand this week. United States Manager 
Cecil F. Shallcross accompanied the gen- 
eral manager and his wife on part of 
their trans-continental trip. 

x = 


Miss Vinnie Ream Goode, the minia- 
ture artist, and cousin of Carroll L. De 
Witt, assistant manager of Fred S. 
James & Co., New York, gave an ex- 
hibition of her miniatures at the Bronx- 
ville Women’s Club this week. Miss 
Goode’s miniatures have been seen by 
many insurance people who have been 
charmed by their exquisite beauty. 

x  * 


Arthur C. Bailey, secretary of the 
Home, and Mrs. Bailey returned to New 
York last week from a trip of several 
months to South America. They went 
from New York to Chile, crossed the 
continent to Buenos Aires and came up 
the East coast. 

i = * 

Stephen E. Parker, superintendent of 
the improved risk department of the 
American of Newark, has returned from 
a two weeks’ vacation which he enjoyed 
at Green Pond, N. Tf. 

x * x 

President E. C. Jameson of the Globe 
& Rutgers sailed for Europe on Monday 
of this week. He will be abroad for sev- 
eral weeks. 





Walter S. Westlake, cashier in the 
Paterson, N. J., branch of the John Han- 
cock, is celebrating his thirty-second an- 
niversary of continuous service with the 
company. 
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Who Built The First Automobile? 


The fact will astonish most automobile 
underwriters, but the first arrest for 
reckless driving in a self-propelled ve- 
hicle was recorded on a police blotter 
back in 1769, more than a century and a 
half ago. It happened thus. Captain 
Nicholas Cugnot, a French soldier of 
fortune, had some notions about a horse- 
less carriage. “Some day,” he prophe- 
sied, “somebody is going to build a ma- 
chine that will pull mired-in army field 
guns out of the mud and over to the 
place they’re needed.” 

Nobody believed that. Why you might 
as well say—it was sarcastically pointed 
cut—that a man could build a contrap- 
tion that would fly! But the Duc de 
Choiseul, French minister of war, knew 
that field guns stuck in the mud were 
no asset. He asked Captain Cugnot to 
explain his idea. 

Points Out the Cadillac Motor Co. 

in “The Crest” 

The captain not only explained but 
also constructed. Some months later he 
appeared in Paris in a racy affair that 
had three wheels, a two-cylinder steam 
power plant and a boiler like an over- 
grown teakettle sticking out forward. It 
had more. It had a speed that—if the 
wind were right—got up to three miles 
an hour. 

But Captain Cugnot, an inexperienced 
pilot, could not handle it. Bowling down 
a Paris street, he let it get out of hand. 
It bumped headlong into a wall, and the 
excited gendarmes in cocked hats arrest- 
ed its inventor and marched him off to 
prison. 

Today Cugnot is remembered not so 
much for his daring as a driver as for 
the fact that he built one of the first suc- 
cessful steam engines and perhaps the 
earliest automobile that actually ran. 
Even before he was born, however, other 
Europeans had been working on self- 
propelled vehicles, each of which may be 
regarded as a true predecessor of the 
automobile of today. 

At first land followed sea. Simon 
Stevin of Bruges reasoned that if sails 
would take boats across the water, they 
could also be employed to carry barges 
with wheels over’ Belgian roads. 
Whether the seventeenth century M. 
Stevin should receive credit as the origi- 
nator of this idea is an unanswered ques- 
tion, however. Proud fathers maintain, 
with some show of plausibility, that it is 
one hundred per cent original with every 
modern boy when he got his first little 
express wagon and his mother’s best 
parasol together. 

A German, who may be considered a 
spiritual ancestor of P. T. Barnum, rig- 
xed up a “mystery car” in 1649. In two 
respects this German, a resident of Nu- 
remberg, forecast Barnum. He fooled 
the populace, and he dressed his mystery 
car up in enough gilded carvings to fur- 
nich a museum. His circus wagon had 
a dragon’s head with eyes that winked, 
two carved angels with horns to warn 


Nuremberg of its approach, gorgeous 
wheels with flaming heads on the hubs 
and other embellishments, for all the 
world like the lady snake charmer’s 
chariot in a street parade. Nobody ever 
did find out exactly what made the thing 
run. Some said it had a metal spring 
concealed in its vitals; others asserted 
that nothing but humans turning cranks 
inside the closed body of the car could 
make it move. 

Sir Isaac Newton, kncewn chiefly for 
his curiosity about falling apples, had no 
such wish to deceive his fellow Britons 
when, in 1680, he turned his thoughts to 
mechanical propulsion. He mounted a 
big boiler on wheels and built a spout 
at the rear. His theory was that when 
the valve was opened the steam would 
shoot backward and the car would dash 
forward, thus furnishing a machine that 
might have made commutation possible, 
and perhaps might have developed Lon- 
don suburbs into real estate subdivisions. 
It was a fine idea but had one draw- 
back—the car refused to go forward. 

This is not, however, merely a rec- 
ord of failure. In the next century, Cap- 
tain Cugnot, as has been shown, built 
an automobile that actually ran. And in 
America, before the nineteenth century 
cpened, several experimenters were get- 
ting to work. 

Oliver Evans of Philadelphia was the 
first—and greatest—of these. Evans 
started making experiments with high 
pressure, non-condensing steam engines 
as early as 1787, while James Watt was 
still experimenting with low pressure 
machines at Glasgow University. Bur. 
though Maryland granted him exclusive 
rights to construct and operate ste?m 
vehicles within the colonv’s houndaries. 
he couldn’t get capital. So it was not 
until 1804 that, with a clumsy looking 
juggernaut composed of one part steam 
engine, one part flat boat, and one part 
hayrack, he built a vehicle that moved. 
In this odd chariot, which looked like 
a scow out of water with its flimsy rocker 
arms and its paddle protruding behind, 
he rattled over the cobbles of Philadel- 
phia’s principal streets, then drove into 
the river, pulled a lever and sailed off! 

There were others in America. In 1790, 
Nathan Reed, of Warren, Mass., built 
a steam truck like a large wagon with a 
huge square boiler arrangement at one 
end, surmounted by a smokestack. The 
machine could travel, but was not a fi- 
nancial success. 

But it was in England that steam 
transportation flowered and_ flourished. 
Richard Trevithick in 1801 constructed 
a motor car that made a Christmas Dav 
trip of six miles—and in less than an 
hour, too. Two years later he built a 
second machine with a ten-foot drive 
wheel, a cab for half a dozen passengers 
some seven feet above the ground. and 
a single evlinder steam motor of five- 
and-a-half-inch bore and_ thirtv-ineh 
stroke! Passengers feared this device 
was inspired by the devil, and it had lit- 
tle use. Two decades later David Gor- 





don built a marvelous mechanical horse 
—a four-wheeled contraption with six 
steel-shod feet amidships, which were in- 
tended to plant themselves in turn on 
the roadbed and push. 

Goldsworth Gurney built several steam 
buses that ran nearly four thousand 
miles. A Doctor Church constructed a 
coach, the overwhelming body of which 
rivaled the glories of the Nuremberg 
car. William Henry James patented a 
tubular boiler in 1823 and a year after- 
ward made a_ twenty-passenger coach 
that had a two-cylinder engine for each 
drive wheel. 

Walter Hancock and a firm known as 
Summers & Ogle did the most extensive 
work in the steam carriage line. Han- 
cock constructed ten successful carriages, 
ran them 4,000 miles in 700 trips and car- 
ried more than 12,000 passengers. For 
his personal use he built the world’s first 
pleasure automobile—a_ three-seated 
steam phaeton. Summers & Ogle had 
two sixteen-passenger cars, one of which 
was said to have made thirty miles an 
hour, and to have traveled 1,700 miles 
with only minor repairs. 

Such breakneck speed and the exces- 
sive weight of the various coaches—three 
to five tons—were their own death po- 
tion. England’s country squires began 
to resent having their fine roads cut 
up by these snorting monsters, and by 
1840 laws were being enacted that finally 
made three miles an hour the legal speed 
limit—and then required that a man 
carrying a red flag walk ahead of every 
bus! So the steam-driven automobile 
died before it was fully accepted or had 
a real chance to prove itself. 

In America it was not road laws but 
interest in rail transportation that kept 
inventors away from steam automobiles. 
At that, there were many experimenters. 
In 1825 Thomas Blanchard, of Massa- 
chusetts, built a good hill climber. Will- 
iam T. James, J. K. Fisher, and Richard 
Dudgeon also built workable steam cars 
for road use. Other inventors did simi- 
lar work. Then, about 1860, a strange 
new fuel called gasoline began to come 
into notice. Gottlieb Daimler and Carl 
Benz, in Germany, and George B. Sel- 
den, in America, started experimenting 
with internal combustion engines, and 
there began a new era of development 
from which came the automobile of 
today. 

The painful, clumsy gropings of the 
imaginative experimenters in the realm 
of steam cars are significant, however. 
They clearly show that the automobile 
was by no means a product of the nine- 
teenth century. 

So the next time you hear a discussion 
as to which American built the first au- 
temobile just say: 

“Back in 1769 a Frenchman, Captain 
Cugnot ™ 

* * x 
The U. S. Senate on Golf 


The impression has prevailed amongst 
the public generally that the closing ses- 
sion of the late Congress was productive 
of no useful legislation whatever, being 
entirely given over to taking cracks at 
political opponents or opposing the ef- 
forts of the other side to spread before 
the country gobs of special pleading for 
favorite sons each of whom aspired to 
be a father to his country. I have been 
at some pains to refute this calumny 
against our august body of political fath- 
ers and having dug out the evidence, give 
it to the world here so that all may be 
equally impressed with the labors that 
marked the closing sessions of the Senate 
particularly just before the June political 
eenventions. The subject before the 
Senate is whether to exempt from tex 
club dues when such dues are under $10 
per annum. This proposal has a strange 
and fantastic sound to any member of a 
golf club around the Metropolitan area 
of New York. Debate on it seems purely 
academic. But here it is: 

Mr. Norris: Mr. President, I took the 
floor not for the purpose of opposing the 
amendment, but mainly to find out what 
it is. Since I have found out what it is, 


I want to say that I feel favorably in- 
clined to it, although I do not know any- 
thing about the pastime in which these 
people indulge. 

Mr. Simmons: Neither do I, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Norris: I understand it is an 
amendment in behalf of old age, of gray 
hairs, and of bald heads. It is going to 
relieve from taxation the old man’s game 
of golf. 


Mr. Robinson (of Arkansas): Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. Norris: Yes. 


Mr. Robinson (of Arkansas) : The Sen- 
ator now is entering upon a very com- 
prehensive field of learning, one that ab- 
sorbs the attention and engages the ac- 
tivities of thousands, not to say millions, 
of his fellow countrymen. There is not 
any subject that more promptly invites 
the exercise of the imagination and more 
frequently stimulates the faculty of ex- 
aggeration than that which the Senator 
from Nebraska is discussing. 


Mr. Norris: That accounts, then, for 
a lot of exaggeration I have heard from 
golf players. I did not know that. 

Mr. Robinson (of Arkansas): It is a 
subject that provokes discussion around 
the fireside, where the results obtained 
are very different from those secured on 
the links. Many a golfer in that pres- 
ence can shoot around in par when he 
reaches what used to be known as the 
nineteenth hole or assembles with fellow 
golfers around the fireside who disgraces 
himself in the actual engagements of the 
game. 

Mr. Edge: Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Arkansas feel that the 
nineteenth hole has been entirely elimi- 
nated? 

Mr. Robinson (of Arkansas): The 
Senator from Askansas reserves an ex- 
pression of opinion on that subject. It 
is too difficult to discuss here; but there 
is not a reason that appeals to my mind 
why those who do not play golf should 
penalize by taxing those gentlemen who 
think they can play the game. 

Mr. Caraway: Mr. President— 

Mr. Norris: I hope Senators will not 
take up my time. 

Mr. Robinson (of Arkansas): There is 
a very violent issue on the horizon be- 
tween the Senator from Nebraska and 
myself. 

Mr. Norris: No; I think there is not 
any disagreement. In fact, I expected 
to make what I believed would be an 
argument in favor of the amendment. 
Senators are misconstruing my purpose. 
I have been taught since I was a boy to 
respect old age, and I do not want to 
take any action that would interfere with 
my early training or teaching. 

Mr. Watson: But in that the Senator 
has no reference to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. Norris: I have not said I had ref- 
erence to anybody. 

Mr. Robinson (of Arkansas): Let me 
make a confession in the time of the 
Senator from Nebraska. Every old man 
who attempts it persists in the effort to 
learn golf. No old man ever can learn 
it. Few young men ever master it. It 
is the exercise par excellence of the 
middle-aged; it is the consolation of the 
senile; it is the despair of the ambitious. 
The Senator from Nebraska, whose ex- 
perience has been so broad, whose at- 
tainments are so comprehensive, has 
missed something in life, and the time is 
approaching when he will be old enough 
to quit indoor games and undertake out- 
door sports, including golf. 

Mr. Simmons: Mr. President— 

Mr. Norris: I believe I have the floor, 
and I hope Senators will let me proceed. 

The Vice President: The Senator from 
Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. Simmons: Will not the Senator let 
me say a word? 

Mr. Norris: Let the Senator get the 
floor after I am through. 

Mr. Simmons: I just want to say a 
word in behalf of two of my colleagues. 

Mr. Norris: I know the Senator does 
and I am anxious to hear him; but I am 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Federal Court Denies 
Firemen’s Injunction 








COMPLETE TEXT OF OPINION 





Court Holds for Strict Construction of 
“Surplus”; Beha Hails Decision 
as Great Victory 





Holding that the word “surplus” as 
used in the New York State Insurance 
Law means funds that are left after de- 
ducting not only capital, but liabilities and 
a part of the unearned premiums, the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern Division of New York last week 
denied the motion of the Firemen’s of 
Newark for an injunction to restrain In- 
surance Superintendent Beha of New 
York from cancelling the company’s li- 
cense to write fire insurance in New York 
state. At the same time the court held 
that in view of the allegations that the 
New York Insurance Department had dis- 
criminated arbitrarily against the Fire- 
men’s motion by the Department to dis- 
miss the whole case was denied. 

Superintendent Beha made no pretense 
of concealing his satisfaction after read- 
ing the decision. He told The Eastern 
Underwriter that the outcome was a 
areat victory and a complete vindication 
of the position taken by the New York 
State Insurance Department with respect 
to the investments of foreign insurance 
companies operating in New York. The 
opinion of the court, which consisted of 
Judges Hand, Thacher and Knox, takes 
up the constitutional questions of the 
right of the New York Department to 
regulate the financial set-ups of compa- 
nies of other states and also considers at 
length the definition of “surplus” and 
“surplus funds.” The court decided that 
the strict construction of the terms was 
correct. 

Text of Court’s Opinion 


Following is the complete text of the 
court’s opinion: 

On motion for a preliminary injunc- 
tion in a suit to enjoin the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of New York from 
withholding, suspending or revoking the 
plaintiff's insurance certificates or li- 
censes. 

Plaintiff is a New Jersey corporation, 
engaged since its organization in 1855 
in the business of fire insurance, and at 
the present time carrying on that busi- 
ness in forty-six states. When the bill 
was filed its total gross assets were 
$39,900,000, its capital $9,000,000 and its 
unearned premium reserves $16,000,000. It 
was required to deposit with the de- 
fendant $200,000, and therefore its assets 
after deducting this deposit and its capi- 
tal were over $30,000,000. It had invested 
in the stocks of other insurance compa- 
nies some $12,500,000, which was less 
than half the surplus so calculated. Tf, 
on the other hand, its unearned pre- 
miums and absolute liabilities of $2,700,- 
000 were deducted, its investments in the 
stocks of such companies were more 
than its whole surplus. 

In 1870 the plaintiff was admitted and 
licensed to transact the business of fire 
insurance in New York, and has ever 
since done business here. It is repre- 
sented by upwards of two hundred and 
eighty agents. resident within the state, 
who are qualified and licensed under its 
laws, and who write many thousands of 
policies of fire insurance, aggregating 
millions of dollars. 

History of the Suit 

The defendant, the Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York and a citizen 
of that state, in May, 1927, charged the 
plaintiff with violating its laws because 
its funds to the extent of more than 


% of its surplus were invested in the 


FIRE INSURANCE 





stock of other insurance companies, and 
tried to exact from it a promise that 
it would alter these investments so that 
they should conform to his understand- 
ing of the law.* The plaintiff failing to 
comply, he held in suspense and refused 
to issue its certificate for the year end- 
ing April 30, 1928. In March, 1928, he 
wrote to the Commissioner of Insurance 
of New Jersey, calling his attention to 
the plaintiff's investments and suggest- 
ing a conference. This led to an ex- 
change of correspondence between the 
Commissioners of the two states, which 
proved abortive, except that the defen- 
dant left no doubt of his intention to en- 
force his interpretation against the 
plaintiff and to exclude it from New 
York if it continued not to comply with 
his demands. In pursuance of this pur- 
pose on April 19, 1928, he asked of the 
plaintiff certain information concerning 
its financial structure, including the 
amount of insurance stock held by it di- 
rectly or through a holding company. 
Thereupon this suit was commenced on 
April 23, 1928. 

The bill alleged that in this conduct 
the defendant had been arbitrary and 
capricious, that he had denied the 
plaintiff equal protection of the laws and 
deprived it of its property without due 
process of law. 

The altogether local question raised by 
this bill is properly before this court in 
any event, because of the diversity of 
citizenship, but the convocation of three 
judges to consider the cause depends 
upon its constitutional aspect. However, 
unless the constitutional questions raised 
be colorable or fraudulent, our jurisdic- 
tion as a statutory court extends to the 
local question, even though we do not 
have to decide it. As we are not pre- 
pared to say that the constitutional ques- 
tions are merely colorable, we see no 
escape from disposing of the bill in its 
entirety. 

In Palmetto Ins. Co. v. Conn, 272 U. 
S. 295, we are admonished to accept the 
construction by state officials of their 
own statutes in cases of doubt. and that 
might be enough to dispose of the local 
aspect of the bill, thouch it would be a 
curious result which should admit the 
defendant’s construction in considering 
the constitutional part of the bill and 
remit it for perhaps a severer scrutiny 
to a single judge. It seems to us that 
we are therefore bound first to construe 
the state law, since we must in any 
event avoid constitutional questions so 
long as we can. 


Conformity of Investments 


Section fifty-six of the New York In- 
surance Law was intended to require 
general conformity in investments be- 
tween foreign and domestic insurance 
companies. Although the financial po- 
sition of all companies, domestic and 
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dent’s examination and discretion, the 
law certainly imposes upon him some 
absolute limitations. In saying that the 
investments of foreign companies must 
be of the same “general, character” as 
those of domestic, it did not indeed lay 
upon him a rigid rule, but it did, we 
think, authorize his insistence upon the 
same proportion between holdings of 
stocks in other companies and safer in- 
vestments. A straight limitation on do- 
mestic companies could scarcely have 
been intended to go along with extreme 
latitude towards foreign. There could 
be no conceivable policy either as re- 
gards domestic companies, or policy- 
holders in general, which would dictate 
such a_ discrimination. What were 
thought safe investments for domestic 
would be prima facie the same for for- 
eign companies, since it can hardly be 
that the state of New York would rest 
greater confidence in the judgment of 
other insurance superintendents than in 
her own. We sstart, therefore, with 


foreign, is subject to the Superinten- what we regard as a declaration of pol- 
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icy, fortified by the somewhat redundant 
provision of Section twenty-seven af- 
fecting alien companies. 

The plaintiff insists that though this be 
so, Section sixteen as it now stands 
proves that just such a discrimination 
was intended. Subdivision one of that 
section limits the investment of the cash 
capital of domestic companies, and sub- 
division two enlarges these somewhat in 
favor of foreign. The enlargement is, 
however, guarded, and of a kind that 
avoids any real difference in substance. 
Except for subdivision two, we cannot 
find elsewhere any intent to separate the 
treatment of foreign and domestic com- 
panies, except subdivision eleven. That, 
however, like subdivision two, was a spe- 
cial privilege accorded certain foreign 
companies. So far as it shows anything, 
the section as a whole indicates a dis- 
position consonant with the policy de- 
clared in Section fifty-six. The joint 
purpose of both appears to be to define 
the investments of domestic companies, 
and to rely upon the general section to 
insure conformity by foreign companies 
except for any differences which may 
be expressed. 


Meaning of “Surplus Funds” 


The case, outside of constitutional con- 
siderations, therefore turns upon what is 
required of domestic companies. The 
plaintiff says that the phrase, “surplus 
funds,” in the second sentence of sub- 
division four means all the assets after 
deducting the share capital of the com- 
pany and its deposit with the defendant 
This is the meaning of the phrase, “th« 
residue of the capital and the surplus 
money and funds,” as used in subdivi 
sion three, and we acknowledge the forc: 
of the verbal argument, reinforced as i! 
is by the phrase with which subdivision 
four begins,—“no such funds.” However. 
“surplus,” at least if taken alone, would 
under sound accountants’ practise mean 
what was left after deducting not only 
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capital, but liabilities-and a part at any 
rate of the unearned premiums. A part, 
though not the whole of such premiums, 
was regarded as liability in People ex 
rel M. F. Ins. Co. v. Commissioners, 76 
N. Y. 64, for tax purposes, and Section 
117 treats all unearned premiums as lia- 
bilities when dividends are to be de- 
clared. Certainly it does much violence 
to the term to limit deductions to capi- 
tal alone, excluding not only contingent 
liabilities under outstanding policies, 
some of which are sure to become ab- 
solute, but even sustained losses as well. 

We agree that “surplus funds” is more 
equivocal than “surplus” and that the 
matter is not demonstrable either way, 
but the history of the provision together 
with the defendant’s construction of it 
answer any doubts we might have. Until 
1923 the prohibition had been absolute 
against fire insurance companies, and it 
was in that year extended only so far 
as to allow them to invest in the shares 
of other companies, if there remained cf 
their true surplus after deducting such 
investments 50% of their capital. This 
was a curious provision and might in 
some cases be more liberal than the de- 
fendant’s construction of the Act of 
1925, but to suppose that the legislature 
meant in one step to pass from it to a 
permission to all companies to invest 
half their assets,—after deducting capi- 
tal—in the business of other companies 
subject to the same risks as themselves 
appears to us extremely unlikely. De- 
spite its context we prefer to read “sur- 
plus funds” as comprising only what is 
left after deducting capital, liabilities and 
unearned premiums, or at least so much 
of these as established actuarial experi- 
ence would show to be reascnably sure 
to become absolute. 


Two Constitutional Questions 


Thus we conclude that the defendant 
has not been shown to have misunder- 
stood the statute, and the constitutional 
questions must be answered. The first 
is that the defendant has applied the 
law unequally singling out the plaintiff 
alone of foreign companies as subject 
to his ruling. The bill might perhaps 
have supported such proof, if it had been 
offered, but it was not. In any event 
such an allegation, if disputed at all, 
could hardly be the basis for a tem- 
porary injunction. 

The second constitutional ground is 
that the statute if it requires as a con- 
dition upon the grant of the plaintiff's 
license that it conform its investments 
in New Jersey to the provisions of the 
New York law respecting domestic cor- 
porations, attempts to control its opera- 
tions outside New York and thus to ex- 
ercise an extra-territorial power. If so, 
then any cther New York statute which 
subjected foreign insurance companies to 
the same regulations as domestic in re- 
spect of their solvency would be uncon- 
stitutional, unless it could be complied 
with by conduct taking place only in 
New York, which it seldom could. For 
example, a state might not prescribe the 
necessary proportion between the assets 
and liabilities of a foreign insurance 
company, or the amount of its cash capi- 
tal, as a condition to its doing business 
within its borders. 

The authority for so extraordinary a 
proposition is thought to he found in 
cases lite Western Union Co. v. Kan- 
sas 16 U. S. 1, in which a state statute 
levied a tax upon a foreign corporation 
based upon the value of its property 
elsewhere, and in cases like N. Y. Life 
Ins. Co. v. Head. 234 U. S. 149, and Aetna 
Life Ins. Co. v. Dunken, 266 U. S. 389, in 
which local statutes prescribed the ef- 
fect of contracts made beyond, their 
borders. A similar instance is Fidelitv 
& Deposit Co. v. Tafoya, 270 U. S. 426, 
in which the company was forbidden to 
employ non-resident agents to tnder- 
write policies covering risks within the 
state. The doctrine that a state’s power 
fo exclude foreign corporations is lim- 
ited to constitutional conditions is in- 
deed well settled, but its extension to 
such a case as this would not only re- 
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The fire losses for Hoboken, N. J., 
for the first six months of 1928 is the 
lowest that it has been in many years, 
according to figures just made public by 
the fire department of that city, the total 
losses being estimated at $10,173, being 
$19,000 lower than for the same period in 
1927, the figures being $29,350 and over 




















$110,000 lower than in 1926, the losses 
being in that year $120,009. 

The low loss ratio for this year so far 
is, in a measure, partly due to the daily 
inspections that have been made by the 
fire prevention bureau and which de- 
partment has aided in keeping the fire 
hazard down to a minimum. More than 
6,000 inspections have been made thus 
far this year in factories, stores and pri- 
vate dwellings. The losses for the past 
three years is shown in the following 
tables: 

1928 
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sult absurdly but would deny its well 
recognized authority. Most states com- 
pel a foreign insurance company to make 





some deposit as a condition of doing 
business, and the necessary securities or P 
funds are seldom already at hand with- : 
in the state where the new business is LARS Q 
to be done. This has been lawful for -<"R CENTUR 
sixty years, Paul v. Virginia; 8 Wall.  ~ cat alieemtag °F 
168, Nutting v. Mass., 183 U. S. 553. a, : 
Were it not, a state would be stripped of 4 
power to protect its citizens from the in- 
cursions of any irresponsible companies 
who might choose to prey upon them. 
Perhaps the power may be limited by 
the purpose and the fitness of the meas- 
ure to accomplish it; but whether that 
be true or not, when so limited, it is 


not further circumscribed by the indi- 2 ig ” : vie eA ES 
rect effects of its operation. As we have - ; y 4, “Chinity COOP y 
said, scarcely any condition can be im- 0 - connec 
posed touching the financial stability of 



















a foreign corporation which will not in- 
volve some results elsewhere; it is 
enough that these be ancillary to the 
accomplishment of genuinely local pur- 
poses connected with the company’s 
prospective business. Otherwise each 
state could set the standard of security 
for the rest of the union, an intolerable 
limitation upon the autonomy of each 
community. 
_The motion for a preliminary injunc- 
tion is denied and the stay is dissolved. 
In view of the allegations in the bill of 
the defendant’s arbitrary discrimination, 
it cannot be disniissed. Motion to dis- 
miss denied. 
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Say Companies Lose 
Agents’ Confidence 


COMMENT OF PENNA. _ ASS’N 





Article in Agents’ Publication Says Com- 
panies Are to Blame If Non- 
Board Insurers Prosper 





As far as Pennsylvania local agents 
are concerned, the companies of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association do 
not stand any too well, the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents an- 
nounces through its monthly bullefin, 
“The Pennsylvanian.” The editor of that 
publication, John A. Dalzell, runs a lead- 
ing editorial article in which he sums up 
the situation in part as follows: 

“The agents in Philadelphia County 
and Allegheny County had hoped to 
bring about better working conditions. 
Their efforts in this direction do not ap- 
pear to have the approval of all the 
conference companies. In Allegheny 
County, these working conditions consist 
of the following: 

“Discontinue and Prohibit— 

“(a) Special agents acting as_ logal 
agents, 

“(b) Reinsurance of companies not 
members of the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the Mid- 
dle Department. 

“(c) The payment of excess brokerage 
to large city brokers. 

“(d) Non-policy writing agents at other 
than brokerage commissions. 

“Establish— 

“(a) Brokerage rules by _ legislation 
through the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of Allegheny County. 

“(b) A real limitation of agents. 

“It would appear that these working 
conditions as outlined by the agents of 
Allegheny County are entirely fair and 
equitable to all concerned, and would 
bring about a satisfactory adjustment of 
their problems. The only excuse why 
the companies do not come to an agree- 
ment with the agents of Allegheny 
County is that the agents desiring these 
reforms are not in the majority. That 
might be so, but, on the other hand, the 
agents contend, and rightfully so, that 
they produce the majority of the busi- 
ness in Allegheny County. 

“You will observe that there is noth- 
ing whatever said concerning commis- 
sions. If the agents obtain these reason- 
able working conditions, the commission 
feature will take care of itself. 

“The Philadelphia County agents have 
similar objective, and are willing to con- 
cede the commission subject if several 
working conditions are put into effect. 

“If the companies operating in Penn- 
sylvania are not willing to concede the 
agents’ viewpoint as expressed above, is 
it any wonder that large numbers of 
them are getting disgusted with their 
companies’ attitude? The companies 
will only have themselves to blame if 
these loyal agents share their business 
with non-Board companies. It is up to 
the companies.” 





PRUDENTIAL FIRE STARTS 
July 1 marked the opening of the of- 
fices of the Prudential Fire of Oklahoma, 
recently organized with T. E. Braniff, 
president. Forty agency appointments in 
Oklahoma have been made, and business 
has been received from practically the 
entire list, according to Mr. Braniff. 
Home offices have been established in 
the Braniff building at Oklahoma City. 
The first policy was written by G. A. 
Nichols, Inc., Oklahoma City agent. The 
plan is to thoroughly develop Oklahoma 
before branching out into other states, 
Mr. Braniff said. 





PUBLIC FIRE IN MASS. 

The Public Fire of Newark has been 
licensed to do business in Massachusetts 
and has appointed L. W. Cottrell of Bos- 
ton as special agent. He has been a 
special of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe in eastern Massachusetts since 


1921. 








The “Johnstown Flood.” Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Two thousand dead; ten millon dollars property loss 


[IN the Grand View Cemetery are seven hundred 
and seventy-seven unidentified dead, a third of 
those who perished in the “Johnstown Flood.” 

On May 31, 1889 an avalanche of water burst 
from its retaining dam and crashed madly through a 
narrow valley, eighteen miles in fifteen minutes. In 
that brief span of time,seven towns were dashed out 
of existence. The greater part of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, and the entire valley were swept clear of all 
life, and the toll taken of property was enormous. 

But the toll of such a single disaster is as nothing 
compared to the losses by fire, windstorm and other 
causes which exact payment in life and property 
from year to year. 

Insurance helps to alleviate these losses. The 
Home, during three quarters of a century, has taken 
a leading part in providing insurance to meet the 
needs of such protection as they develop. 
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Lower Fire Insurance 
Rates In Jersey Town 


DWELLINGS, CONTENTS EFFECTED 





Fire Underwriiers Recommend Further 
Changes for Still Better Classifica- 


tion in Roselle 





With a decrease in insurance rates and 
a change in classification already granted 
the town of Roselle, N. J., by the Sched- 
ule Rating Office of New Jersey, fire of- 
ficials, insurance men and property own- 
ers are looking forward to the not dis- 
tant time when still another decrease in 
rates will be made for the benefit of 
the entire borough. 


The rate reduction recently granted 
amounts to more than 20% on all poli- 
cies, but will not effect those policies al- 
ready written until they come up for 
renewal. 


The new classification places the town 
in Class E-I instead of E-E. Briefly, 
this classification means the following 
changes in rates as applied to the or- 
dinary dwelling houses in the town; old 
rates, brick buildings, $.525; contents, 
$.55; frame buildings $.6125, contents, 
$.625; new rates, brick buildings $.40; 
contents, $.45; frame buildings, $.525 and 
contents $.5375. 

Under the new classification it is pro- 
vided in the case of the 80% co-insurance 
with specific rates, a 25% reduction is al- 
lowed from the flat rate where formerly 


only 10% was allowed. The re-classifica- 


tion will also effect all mercantile build- 
ings and other buildings upon which spe- 
cific rates are now appied. 

The reduction in rates is due in a 
large measure to the improved fire 
fire fighting facilities the town has added 
to its equipment during the past year. 
There remains only a few more changes 
which the officials of the fire department 
and town officials hope to make before 
the end of the year, when the Board of 
Fire Underwriters will grant another 
classification and the subsequent reduc- 
tion which will come with it. The prin- 
cipal change recommended by the Board 
of Fire Underwriters is in the water sup- 
ply which must reach certain districts 
which are not now covered. 





NATIONAL FIRE CHANGES 





B. B. Mattson Appointed Special in 
Eastern Pennsylvania; J. E. William- 
son Transferred to East 
The National Fire of Hartford has an- 
nounced the appointment of B. B. Matt- 
son as special agent in the eastern Penn- 
sylvania field, effective July 2, to succeed 
Silas H. Schoch who resigned recently 
to become manager of the home office 
brokerage department of the Insurance 
Co. of North America. Mr. Mattson 
formerly assisted Mr. Shoch in the su- 
pervision of the Philadelphia and Phila- 

delphia Suburban territory. 


J. E. Williamson, special agent of the 
National Five in western Pennsylvania, 
has been transferred to the eastern end 
of the State to join Mr. Mattson, and 
W. W. Martin, at present attached to 
the Philadelphia field headquarters in 
the Bullitt Building, has been promoted 
to special agent to assist Mattson and 
Williamson. Both Mr. Williamson and 
Mr. Martin have had several years ex- 
perience in the Philadelphia insurance 
district, Mr. Williamson being a former 
Philadelphian. 





SVEA TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


The Svea Fire & Life of Gothenburg, 
Sweden, has planned, subject to official 
approval, to double its paid capital. The 
present paid capital is 6,000,000 kronen, 
divided into 20,000 shares of a par value 
of 300 kronen each. By a stock divi- 
dend and subscription of new shares, it 
is proposed to increase the paid capital 
to 12,000,000 kronen, divided into 120,000 
shares of a par value of 100 kronen each. 
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ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01 $7,500,000.00 $13,040,857.82 $20,540,857.82 





ORGANIZED 1853 
THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$6,000,966.28 $2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 $2,070,371.44 $3,070,371.44 





ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$4,828,245.29 $2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 $2,007,436.61 





ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,907,721.63 $2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 $1,350,505.03 $2,350,505.03 





ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$4,835,369.35 $2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 





ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$5,250,424.26 $2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 $2,682,976.34 





ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
| OF CONCORD, N. 
$760,298.04 $375.00 $300,000.00 $459,923.04 $759,923.04 





TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 


$27,594,166.15  EASTERNDEPARTMENT — $95, 684 495,78 


10 Park Place 


N k, New J 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT _— seilinecteisatad PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
a CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
Chicago, Illinois 461-467 Bay Street 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Toronto, Canada 
“ak a oe MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 
JAMES SMITH JOHN R. COONEY Managers Managers 
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On January 13 the HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY announced 
the offer of three awards: one of $500, one of $200 and a third of $100 for the best newspaper “‘state- 
ments’’ submitted by any licensed agent or broker in the United States. Contestants were asked 
to consider that a reporter from a local newspaper had entered their office and asked for an interview 
covering one or more of the following topics: The reasons for the growth of the Casualty and Surety 


business; the agent’s opinion of Compulsory Automobile insurance; the tendencies and influences 





of Workmen’s Compensation insurance; 


the question of whether or not states themselves should 


venture into the insurance business; the value and practicality of State insurance funds; and the 
attitude of companies in meeting claims and dealing with the public. 


The following paper by Mr. RICHARD Cary of Niagara Falls, New York, has been selected by the 
judges as deserving of the $500 award. 


The winner of the second award of $200 is Mr. E. KENNETH FRENCH of Hartford, Connecticut. 
The winner of the third award of $100 is Mr. Austin McE.Lroy of Columbus, Ohio. 


The judges were Mr. Clifton L. Sherman, Editor of The Hartford Times, Hartford, Connecticut; 


Mr. Winchell Smith, Dramatist, Farmington, Connecticut; and Dr. H. Parker Willis, Editor of The 
Journal of Commerce, New York City. 


The three winning papers as well as a number of papers which received honorable mention have 


been published by the company in a booklet which will be mailed to any agent or broker on request. 








A Newspaper Interview 


By Richard Cary of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


OUR subject is too broad 
Y to be covered in a brief 
statement. However, let’s 
consider your first point, that is, the 
reasons for the remarkable growth 
of the Casualty and Surety busi- 
ness. The business itself is so 
diversified that an endless number 
To 
let’s consider the 
effect on practically every line of 


of factors have influenced it. 
illustrate this, 


Casualty and Surety business pro- 
duced by the automobile. 


In Public Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision premiums 
alone, the auto contributes not 
less than thirty per cent. of the 
combined annual premiums of the 


insurance companies. This is its 


direct influence and the least in- 
teresting phase. What part it 
has played in awakening an in- 
surance consciousness and appre- 
ciation of business and _ personal 
hazards, cannot be estimated. In- 
directly the influence has worked 
out somewhat as follows: 

Many a man has been changed 
by the auto, in a minute, from an 
asset to a family liability. The 
driver, his passenger or the pedes- 
trian involved, witnessing or read- 
ing daily of serious personal in- 
juries caused by automobile acci- 
dents, has taken out _ personal 
accident insurance in order to 
provide a continuance of his in- 
come. 


The truck lumbering through 
the business street shakes off a 
lump of coal which the large tire 
of the sedan following in the rear 
shoots across the sidewalk and 
into a plate glass store front. This 
has happened so often that most 
of this glass is insured. As the 


proprietor ruefully surveys his 
cracked window and contemplates 
the by no means remote possibility 
that a piece of this glass may fall 
out upon some person walking on 
the sidewalk, he recollects that 
when a similar occurrence was 
called to his attention, he took out 


Public Liability insurance upon 


his store or building. He con- 
gratulates himself upon having 
taken this step. 

When our merchant friend is 
ready to go home he takes his 
car out of a ten-story garage 
building carrying Public Liability, 
Property Damage and Collision 
insurance coverage on its drive- 
ways, floor spaces and elevators. 
As he turns into the common 
driveway leading into his private 
garage at his home, which driveway 
he shares with his neighbor, he 
notices the icicles hanging from 
the eavestroughs directly overnead 
and decides to have his Public 
Liability extended to cover his 
residence, garage and grounds. 
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The evening paper has glaring 
headlines telling of hold-ups and 
safe burglaries. The bandits or 
burglars ‘‘escaped in high-powered 
cars.”” The automobile has greatly 
increased the probability of escape 
and consequently the number of 
hold-ups of banks and_ business 
houses. As a result, Robbery and 
Safe Burglary insurance are today 
very generally carried. 


Transportation for Burglars 


In the evenings, particularly in 
the summer, entire families jump 
into cars and drive off for a long or 
short run, leaving the home un- 
protected. The sneak thief sees 
his chance and takes it. The next 
day most of the residents in that 
particular block, at least, that 
have not already done so, order 
Residence Burglary, Theft and 
Larceny insurance. 

The factories that make the 
cars, the plate glass, the tires, the 
velour and all of the accessories, 
employing millions of hands, carry 
Compensation insurance, in addi- 
tion to most of the insurance forms 
already mentioned. The oil refin- 
eries carry Explosion insurance; 
the distributors carry Product 
Public 
Damage insurance upon the tank 


Liability and Property 


cars that carry the gasoline to the 
distributing centers. The terri- 
torial distributor carries Contin- 
gent Liability insurance as pro- 
tection against claims that arise 
from auto accidents involving the 
cars owned by his sales agents or 
local ‘‘tank wagon” distributors 
who supply the curb pumps and 
the service stations. 

The banks, hotels and garages 
carry Forgery insurance to protect 
themselves against forged endorse- 
ments of checks, certified checks 
and money orders; merchants 
carry Fraud Bonds as the auto has 
extended their trading area to a 
point not covered by their local 
credit organization. 


The auto sales agent, the gaso- 
line distributor, the garage pro- 
prietor and all of the others in the 
chain carry Fidelity Bonds upon 
their salesmen, cashiers and collec- 
tors. 


Bonds—and More Bonds 


The municipality, the county, 
the state and the nation have 
raised millions of dollars to provide 
pavements and a network of im- 
proved roads. The banks with 
which the money is deposited file 
Depository Bonds to protect the 
taxpayers against the possibility 
of loss through bank failures. 
The contractor who builds the 


roads is required to furnish a bond 
that, first, guarantees that he will 
complete within the time specified 
the work for which he has con- 
tracted and, further, guarantees 
that his road will ‘stand up’’. 


The curbstone pump proprietor 
requires a License Bond; the 
plumber who has connected the 
service station’s ‘‘free water” tap 
with the city main was required to 
file a Street Opening Bond. 

The attorney for the finance 
company that has reclaimed the 
car upon which payments are in 
default has filed with the court a 
Replevin Bond; the traffic signal 
violator has filed a Bail Bond and 
the defendant against whom the 
jury has found a heavy verdict 
for injuries produced by his car 
has filed an Appeal Bond and 
incidentally has resolved to carry 
insurance in the future and for 
the deservedly popular increased 
liability limits. 


Early “P. D.”” Complications 


Twenty-five years ago the motor- 
ist who could trap a chicken on 
the road or travel fast enough to 
catch up with and bump the 
farmer’s nag boasted of his prow- 
ess. Soon it developed, however, 
that the “little red rooster’ 
couldn’t be paid for quite as 


cheaply ‘“‘as he use’ter’’ and the 
“old grey mare” was not infre- 
quently either a lineal descendant 
of “Maud S.” or the potential 
dam of “Man of War”, all of 
which had to be disputed or paid 
for accordingly. Every day was 
open season for the village consta- 
bules’ pursuit of their sport of 
“soak the autoist’’. Into this 
mess stepped the insurance claim 
investigator and adjuster and it 
became possible for some one 
other than a lawyer or a millionaire 
to drive a car. 

You will see that the auto has 
done a great deal for the develop- 
But isn’t it 
equally true that insurance by 


ment of insurance. 


furnishing security to the owner, 
the manufacturer, the finance cor- 
poration, the taxpayer and all of 
the rest has established the confi- 
dence so necessary for the develop- 
ment of the automotive industry 
and all of its allied lines? 


And Now the Aeroplane 


Even if the saturation point is 
reached in automobile distribution, 
I do not believe the development 
of the insurance business will be 
retarded, for the reason that the 
indirect influence that I have 
attempted to illustrate has as yet 
been scarcely felt. Also just 
around the corner there is the 
aeroplane and its field commences 
where the automobile’s leaves off. 
It cannot be substituted for the 
automobile for short hauls or in 
urban communities. It can make 
what is urban now, interurban; 
what is interurban, interstate, and 
what is interstate, international or 
even intercontinental. Nearly 
every form of insurance already 
mentioned will be affected by the 
aeroplane and many new and 
broader forms will be required. 
The plane will be capable of so 
much greater damage. It can 
destroy field crops, orchards and 





even substantial buildings or boats. 
It can freely defy and escape from 
state and even national authorities 
and jurisdictions. I firmly believe 
that it will be responsible for an 
even greater development in insur- 
ance than the automobile. 


The Matter of Claims 


There is only one other point 
that you state your editor is 
interested in that I want to touch 
upon and that is the attitude of 
insurance companies in meeting 
claims and in dealing with the 
public. To my mind the attitude 
of the large legal reserve companies 
accounts for the fact that they 
carry by all odds the greatest 
proportion of all forms of insurance. 
I refer specifically to the fact that 
these companies pay a legitimate 
claim promptly regardless of 
whether or not the claimant is in a 
position to collect owing to the 
amount involved being too small 
to justify legal action, or owing 
to the claimant being located away 
from the particular court juris- 
diction in which the action must be 
brought, or due to the fact that 
there may be a hair-line contribu- 
tion of negligence on the part of 
the claimant that affords a techni- 
cal defense. I have seen cases 
where the payment of such claims 
has been dodged by certain com- 
panies whose distribution of busi- 
ness is comparatively local. Such 
action causes a resentment against 
insurance companies in general; 
whereas the broader attitude, even 
though it necessarily increases pre- 
mium rates, is approved by the 
insuring public. 

The auto owner who tours is 
wise if he carries his Automobile 
insurance in a company that has a 
distribution of agents in all parts 
of the United States and Canada 
so that in practically any village 
he will find an agent who in turn 
has a Claim Department located 
close by ready to give him service. 
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Cite Reasons For 
Mackay’s Retirement 


HEAVY MARINE LOSSES PAID 





In Other Departments, However, North- 
ern of London Has Made Fine and 
Substantial Profits 





The resignation of William Aeneas 
Mackay as manager of the Northern As- 
surance at the home office in London 
has attracted considerable attention 
Difficulties in the marine insurance field 
have been said to be the main cause of 
his action and this theory is mentioned 
by the contemporary British insursnce 
journal, the “Policy-Holder,” which has 
the following to say about changes in the 
management of the Northern: 

The announcement that Wm. Aeneas 
Mackay has retired from the position of 
manager of the Northern Assurance is 
not a great surprise to the insurance 
community. Mr. Mackay became the 
chief official of the Northern in 1923, 
and from the outset he had to control a 
company with a larger marine business 
than any kindred concern. This must 
have caused him an immense amount of 
anxiety, for, as everyone knows, the last 
five years cover a period of unprecedent- 
ed depression in the marine market, and, 
of course, Mr. Mackay took with him 
to the Northern the London & Scottish, 
which also had very heavy marine com- 
mitments. 

The Northern absorbed the Indemnity 
Mutual Marine in 1917, and the World 
Marine & General in 1920, with the re- 
sult that its marine turnover amounted 
to no less than £3,491,354 in 1920, which 
had been reduced to £1,511,726 by 1923. 
In the latter year the London & Scot- 
tish had a marine inccme of £607,997, 
which was not brought into the North- 
ern account, but for which the Northern 
was responsible. 


The marine figures shown in the 
Northern returns are as follows: 
Premiums 1923-27 ........ £7,793,;395 
Claims and expenses ...... 9,344,013 
£1,550,618 
London & Scottish funds.. 641,033 
IOP hiss cheese pene £909,585 


Profits In Other Lines 


Apart from this unfortunate account, 
this fine old company has produced sub- 
stantial profits. In the fire account the 
years 1923-27 showed a trading balance 
of £400,569, to which may be added 
£142,468, being the London & Scottish 
adjustment account. In the accident 
branch a profit of £432,700 was shown 
and to this £171,048 may also be added. 
Chiefly because of the marine account 
the London & Scottish absorption at 
the price of £7 per share (they stood at 
£4 10s. Od. at the time) has not been a 
good bargain and this must have influ- 
enced the present situation to some ex- 
tent, even if only indirectly. In our 
article on the Northern, on May 9, we 
showed that the company has _ funds, 
apart from the life account, of £7,367,999, 
and after providing premium reserve 
(marine 80%, other sections 40%) the 
free reserves stand at £4,362,786, so it is 
evident that the concern has ample re- 
sources for all contingencies. 

K. K. Peters, who has been assistant 
general manager, becomes chief officer, 
and if he inherits many difficulties, he 
also inherits a company with fine con- 
nections, traditions and resources. Mr. 
Peters was born in 1879, and jcined the 
Northern in 1896, working his way up to 
the position of chief clerk in the secre- 
tary’s department. He then went to 
Australia for the company and from 1914 
to 1920 was manager out there. A 
Northern man, his appointment is very 
popular. 

Mr. Mackay was born in 


1871 and 


served with the Ocean Accident, Lanca- 
shire and Royal before joining the Lcn- 
don & Lancashire Life (now London & 
He was manager of the Lon- 


Scottish). 


TO RE-ENTER FARM FIELD 
Six Stock Fire Companies to Write 
Farm Risks in Wisconsin Following 

Increase in Rates 

Six stock fire insurance 
have re-entered the field of northern 
Wisconsin for the writing of farm busi- 
ness. Insurance Commissioner M. A. 
Freedy has authorized these companies 
to charge an increased rate on certain 
risks. The losses in northern Wiscon- 
sin were so tremendous during a five 
year period that twenty-three stock fire 
insurance companies that were writing 
farm business retired from the field. Mr. 
Freedy announced that almost a. third 
of these companies have returned under 
the new arrangement. 

Figures have just been compiled 
shcwing the tremendous losses on farm 
business in northern Wisconsin coun- 
ties. During a five year period the total 
premiums collected was $449,632 and the 
total losses were $662,354. This is a loss 


companies 








don & Scottish from 1909 to the date of 
the amalgamation. He retires at an age 
which will permit him to fully appreciate 
complete freedom from business cares 
and anxieties. 


ratio of 147%. Due to the fact that 
farms are farther apart than in southern 
Wisconsin, nearly every farm fire re- 
sulted in a large loss. The last session 
of the legislature tried to meet the new 
situation with legislation. It was found, 
h-wever, that about the only hope was 
to give to the insurance companies that 
were operating in the northern Wiscon- 
sin field a sustaining rate. 

“1 do not believe that the rate author- 
ized for these northern Wisconsin coun- 
ties will prove any more than the sus- 
trining rate,” declared Mr. Freedy. “Le- 
gitimate business is entitled to protec- 
tion from fire and the entrance of these 
companies into northern Wisconsin will 
help to meet an aggravated situation.” 





WHO PAYS FOR THIS? 

Who is responsible when an employe 
of an agency, through negligence, fails 
to issue a pclicy or protect through 
binder after an insurance application has 
been duly accepted and premium puid, 
a loss occurring in the interim affecting 
the property named? This puzzling 
question has arisen at Jackscn. Mich., 
at the Webb agency where. such an in- 
cident occurred and officials of the agen- 
cy are striving to answer it by obtain- 
ing agreement of the eleven fire comp?- 


FORM METROPOLIS FIRE 
Another New York State Company With 
Capital of $500,000 and Surplus 
of $1,000,000 

The Metropolis Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York is being organizcd here with 
a capital of $500,000 and surplus of $1,- 
000,0CO0 to write fire and marine insur- 
ance. The incorporators include James 
Cunnion, A. Holzman, Edward T. Ship- 
man, Jaccb S. Strahl, Robert A. Cools, 
John A. Campbell, Albert C. Bogert, 
Henry D. Mendes, Charles B. McLaugh- 
lin, Joseph Coghlan, Jchn J. Leugers, 
Isaac Arndt and Hugh T. Owcn. Those 
behind the company include men in the 
business and political fields in New 
York. It is expected that the Metropolis 
will be affiliated with some going group 
of fire companies so that it will receive 
the benefits of an organization already 
functioning. 








nies represented in the agency to pro- 
rate and pay the loss. Letters propos- 
ing such a disposition of the matter have 
been received by the company repre- 
sentatives and state agents are now in- 
vestigating the situation which is unique 
in the insurance annals of Michigan, ac- 
cording to representative insurance men. 
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of insurance covers. 





She FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





COMING AND 
GOING 








The Franklin Fire offers to agents a wide range 
Well qualified. agents in terri- 
tories where this Company is not already repre- 
sented, are invited to investigate the advantages of- 
fered by this old established Company. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


ORGANIZED APRIL 1629 


CASH CAPITAL $1,000,000 


That’s the way with automobiles right now. They are coming and 
going all ways on the roads. Some have gone. 


Gone where? Wherever it is that good cars go after an accident or 
fire. Too frequently there’s no way of telling where a car goes after the auto 
thief gets his hands on it. 


But you can tell your prospects that coming or going, a Franklin 
Automobile Policy protects with the security born of nearly a century of 
insurance life and proven by continuous service to policyholders. 


Right now, Franklin agents can realize this service by utilizing the 
Automobile folders supplied by this Company. These descriptive leaflets 
will help get the business. Now, while the cars are coming and going most, 
is the time to boost your premium incc me with Automobile Insurance. Try it. 
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“Heard you had an accident on your trip, Jim” 


“Pll say I did! There I was two thousand miles from home, my car smashed, and a property 
damage claim of $500 against me. A nice mess—until I got in touch with a nearby Fidelity-Phenix 
agent. The very next day the Company’s field man was there, settled the property damage claim and 
gave me a draft to cover the damage to my car. It proved to me that it pays to pass up these cut-rate 
insurance propositions and insure in a substantial stock insurance company.” 


Here is an argument in favor of insurance in a stock insurance company with a nation-wide 
agency plant: No matter where the holder of a Fidelity-Phenix policy may be—nearby there is a 
friendly Fidelity-Phenix agent ready to help in case of trouble. 


FIDELIT Y~PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE, COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


AMERICA FOF 
ERNEST STURM, Chinrinany of the Board 
PAULL HAEDS 
~ 


CASH CAPITAL~TEN MILLION DOELARS 


“YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Hazards Of Insuring Cotton 





T. C. Taliaferro of the New York Underwriters 
Describes Hazards, High Rates On Gins, 
Cotton Pools, Lightning Risks, 
Warehouses and Rates 


Insuring cotton was the subject of a 
lecture given this year before the senior 
students in fire insurance in New York 
by T. C. Taliaferro, assistant general 
agent of the New York Underwriters 
Insurance Co. Protecting this valuable 
staple of the South, embodying as it does 
insurance covers of many kinds, begin- 
ning with the young plant in the cotton 
field and continuing until the baled cotton 
is delivered in warehouses in many coun- 
tries of the world, is a great task. The 
story of cotton insurance is always fas- 
cinating. Mr. Taliaferro describes sev- 
eral features of cotton risks in his lec- 
ture, parts of which are reproduced here- 
with from a pamphlet containing the fuli 
talk issued last week by the Insurance 
Society of New York: 

In facing the question of underwriting 
cotton we must not overlook the enor- 
mous responsibilities, both moral and 
financial, that are placed upon our 
shoulders. In a sense, the burden of 
protecting the entire crop of cotton in 
the United States from damage by fire, 
lightning, tornado, earthquake, and flood 
is placed by the public upon the under- 
writers. It is to us that they look for 
the specifications and requirements to 
cover the safeguards which must be 
thrown around this commodity from the 
time it is harvested in the cotton fields 
of the South until, as a finished product, 
it is distributed to our nation as a whole, 
and to the world at large. Assuming 
that the average crop is 15 million 500- 
pound bales per year, measured in dol- 
lars, the average annual yield will ap- 
proximate $1,500,000,000. This is the 
estimated value of the crop in its raw 


state. Multiply this many times by the 
labor cost of transporting, storing, 
handling, and manufacturing, and we 


have a staggering amount which repre- 
sents the value of a single year’s cot- 
ton crop at risk. Total destruction, 
while inconceivable, would result in an 
irreparable loss to the human race. 

Though the public comes to us for in- 
demnifying contracts to safeguard 
against loss by reason of damage to or 
destruction of the crop by the perils in- 
sured against, and pays us our premium 
for such indemnity, the furnishing of 
this indemnity is but a small part of 
the duty which we owe to the world at 
large and to ourselves as underwriters. 
Besides furnishing insurance against 
destruction we must also exert every in- 
fluence at our disposal which will throw 
reasonable safeguards around the com- 
modity to protect it from the ravages 
of the perils insured against. 

And so we must follow cotton from 
the stalk to the consumer, acting as 
watchdogs, insuring each individual of 
the human race that he shall procure his 
share of each cotton crop each year. The 
penalty for failure to perform our watch- 
dog duties is the payment of loss under 
our contracts of indemnity. 


Market Governs Underwriting 


To exercise the proper underwriting 
judgment in. passing upon cotton lines we 
must realize that the quantity and qual- 
ity of the crop and the world’s need or 
lack of need of the particular crop in 
question largely govern the underwriting 
experience for the given year. 

Cotton grown at a loss to the farmer 
forces him into slipshod methods. In- 


stead of gathering it by hand and ex- 
erting care to see that it is free from 
dirt and trash and discoloration by the 
weather, when the price is below cost he 
allows it to remain in the fields too long. 
When he gathers it he resorts to make- 


shift labor-saving methods which further 
reduce its value, and, what is of greatest 
concern to us, produce a very serious 
and quite recognizable fire hazard which 
follows such cotton to the gin, the ware- 
house, the railroad, the ship, straight in- 
to the doors of the mill which finally 
turns it into the finished product. 


High Rates on Gins 


Underwriting cotton in gins, and the 
gin plants themselves, has always proven 
a serious problem. Many companies 
have these classes of risks on their pro- 
hibited lists. Although the rates on 
them have always been high and_ in 
many instances prohibitive, the burning 
ratio of the class has been excessive. 
Ginneries are usually without protection, 
and are generally of frame or metal-clad 
construction. Where electricity is avail- 
able, they are electrically driven; other- 
wise boilers are used and too often these 
boilers adjoin and are not cut off from 
the gin proper. The great susceptibility, 
and the high inflammability of raw cot- 
ton convert the gin into a veritable tin- 
der box. Here the cotton is separated 
from the seed, trash, sand and dirt. The 
striking of the steel gin saws against 
any foreign matter creates fire. The 
wadding of cotton around shaftings and 
bearings may cause ignition. The care- 
lessness of attendants, of idle farmers 
with matches, cigarettes, pipes, and lant- 
erns may result in total loss. Fric- 
tional electricity caused by the rapid 
passing of lint cotton through the metal 
machinery has resulted in so many fires 
that the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards has made exhaustive experiments 
and drawn up standards and specifica- 
tions for the proper electrical grounding 
of metal machinery. Fires are so fre- 
quent in the gin machines that steam 
jets in lint flues and condensers have 
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RESERVE OF ALL OTHER 


NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: 709-6th AVE. 

NEW YORK CITY 
SUMMARY OF 69TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
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become part of the standard gin equip- 
ment. However, in electrically-driven 
gins these steam jets are not available 
and their absence adds considerable to 
the risk. Usually manual protection is 
the only protection available, but in 
cities and towns where water supplies 
can be procured, it is not unusual to find 
standard inside and outside protection 
and often full sprinkler equipments in 
large, well established plants. 


Flash Hazards 


The quick flash hazard is ever prev- 
alent in ginneries. Often, however, small 
fires occur in the gin machinery caused 
from frictional electricity (where the 
machinery is not properly electrically 
grounded), hot bearings, the balling up 
of cotton lint, and the striking of the gin 
saws against foreign material in the raw 
cotton. Thus, the hand-picked cotton, 
which is freer from such foreign mate- 
rial, creates the minimum of hazard in 
the ginning processes. 

Even when these small fires are extin- 
guished in their incipiency, not infre- 
quently the smoldering cotton is dis- 
charged into the baling presses and bal- 
ed while still smoldering. These bales 
may be stored on the gin premises, or 
shipped to the warehouses for storage 


or perhaps put in the holds of ships. 
The fire may smolder inside of a tightly 
pressed bale for days or weeks without 
detection, and then suddenly burst into 
flames. Instances are on record where, 
months after cotton has been ginned 
and baled, the bales have burst into 
flames from hidden interior fires and 
destroyed ships at sea. So it is, we are 
much concerned over the methods by 
which the cotton is harvested and cared 
for by the farmer. 


Cotton Pools 


Cotton storage in the Southern States 
has become a very large and general 
business. In almost every town there are 
cotton storage warehouses where a farm- 
er may store his cotton on a per bale 
basis. The underwriters’ requirements 
for the handling and storage of cotton 
are very specific. In the smaller ware- 
houses where limited amounts of cotton 
are stored the warehousemen are not 
usually so punctilious about following 
these requirements, but in the larger 
warehouses, at the big concentration 
points, the values are so great and the 
insurance premiums so large that a small 
reduction in rate results in considerable 
saving. Therefore, in these large ware- 
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Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


URBAINE FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF PARIS 


An old French company of high standing and financial responsi- 
bility. It is entered in practically all the States of the Union. The 
United States branch was established in 1913. 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


New York, N. Y. 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS, Inc.| 
MANAGER | 
92 WILLIAM STREET 
New YorK CITY, N. Y. 
AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 

ASSETS ma 7 _— a SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 

$6,000,569.04 $3,595,004.53 $1,000,000.00 . $2,405,564.51 | 





~ KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE CO., OF NEW YORK 


December 31, 1927, Statement 
$4,105,633.66 $2,179,211.12 $1,000,000.00 $1,926,422.54 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


March 31, 1928 statement 
After adjustment and giving effect to additional Capital Surplus 
and Reserve Funds paid into Treasury of the Company May 21, 1928 


$4,762,920.03 $2,262,920.03 $1,000 ,000.00 $2,500,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
(CHARTERED 1849) 


March 31, 1928, Statement 
After adjustment and giving effect to additional Capital Surplus and 
Reserve funds paidinto Treasury of the Company since that date 


$4,726,524.78 $2,226,524.78 $1,000,000.00 $2,500,000.00 
NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


(INCORPORATED 1832) 
March 31, 1928 statement 




















$2,188,244.11 $429,267.16 $1,000,000.00 $1,758,976.95 
REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(INCORPORATED 1871) 


March 31, 1928, Statement 
$2,128,355.78 $866,590.80 $500,000.00 $1,261,764.98 


SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 31, 1928 statement 
After adjustment and giving effect to additional Carital Surplus and 
Reserve Funds paid into Treasury of the Company since that date 


$4,554,828.44 $1,521,571.74 $1,500,000.00 $3,033,256.70 














CLASSES WRITTEN 


Fire, Explosion, Riot, Civil Commotion, Tornado and Windstorm, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Use and Occupancy, Profits, Leasehold and General Merchandise Floaters 


SOUND—PROGRESSIVE—EQUITABLE 


These Are Our Keynotes 


We welcome and invite this class of agency representation. | 
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Brokers’ And Agents’ 
Commission Fight 
Attracts Attention 


(Continued from 


to be found. The final decision, what- 
ever it is, will be received with great in- 
terest as fixing a precedent for the per- 
centages of commissions which should 
go to agents and brokers when an at- 
tempt is launched to reduce acquisition 
costs. 


Page 1) 


Hudson County Firm For 10% 


A joint meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Underwriters’ Association 
of Hudson county, N. J., and a commit- 
tee of the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation was held last Friday in the Jer- 
sey City Chamber of Commerce build- 
ing, for the purpose of deciding 
whether the resolution adopted by the 
association on June 7 relating to the 
minimum differential of 10% commission 
to be paid to insurance brokers, should 
be adhered to by the members of the 
association, due to the fact that the 
members of the Newark Board of Fire 
Underwriters had offered a_ brokerage 
commission of 12144% at a recent meet- 
ing held in New York City. 

It was unanimously voted that the 
members of the association would abide 
by the resolution regardless of any other 
compensation that might be paid by an 
organization outside of the county and 
will fight any further attempt to raise 
the brokerage commission in the county. 

From various members of the associa- 
tion it was learned that the association 
was not asking the brokers to take a 
loss in all classes. They feel that inas- 
much as the agents must take a loss in 
some cases, it is no more than right 
that the broker join. with the agent in 
taking his loss as well. 

It was also said that 75% of the big 
business is controlled by the company 
members of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association in Hudson county and if the 
situation becomes too acute it is expected 
that the companies will take a hand in 
the matter. 

Agents in Hudson eounty claim that 
they cannot afford to pay 15% commis- 
sion to brokers as they will lose money. 
Several agents have complained that they 
have lost business in the county because 
they refused to pay 15% brokerage. 

When some agents of Essex county 
were informed of the action the Un- 
derwriters Association of Hudson County 
had taken, they refused to comment on 
the matter but it was intimated that a 
few organizations would pay what they 
pleased, as far as brokerage was con- 
cerned and it was nobody’s business. 

A prominent agent said that the brok- 
erage commission question would bring 
the non-affiliated companies into the lime- 
light as they were offering larger com- 
missions to the agent, which in turn 
would allow the agent to pay a higher 
brokerage commission. 

It could not be learned whether mem- 
bers of the Newark Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters would hold another meeting 
to discuss what action they should take 
in the matter. Some agents were of 
the opinion that they should join the 
Hudson County Underwriters in their 
stand but others were firm in their be- 
lief that 12!44% brokerage commission 
was just and fair. 

The Underwriters Association of Hud- 
son County is well organized and has 
over one hundred members who feel 
that they can combat any other organi- 
zation in the state if any attempt is 
made to force them to pay a higher 
brokerage commission. 


Brokers May Form Company 


There has been for some time no lit- 
tle talk among brokers that if they do 
not get the commission they demand, 
15% and 20%, they witl organize an in- 
surance company of their own, but 
agents throughout New Jersey laugh at 
the idea because the company would be 
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able to write only a small portion of the 
business in the state. 

It has been rumored that the Public 
Fire of Newark was controlled by a 
large brokerage concern but President 
John T. Dargan, Jr., has denied that 
rumor, although it is admitted that some 
brokerage firms own stock. The Public 
Fire is a non-affiliated company and at 
prescnt doing a large business. 

Brokers State Their Case 

The committee on operating costs of 
the Fire, Marine and Liability Brokers 
Association of the City of New York, 
Inc., last week issued a lengthy memo- 
randum on the conference held with the 
New Jersey committee of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association and_ several 
New Jersey agents recently, which con- 
ference ended without any agreement 
being reached, At this conference the 
brokers stated their case as follows: 

“Our Association is not focusing its at- 
tention on New Jersey brokerage rates 


matteo ine 


through any desire to add to the dis- 
turbed commission situation prevailing in 
that state because of the enactment of 
the amendment to the Ramsay Act. We 
had no part in shaping or promoting that 
legislative act. We sympathize with 
companies and agents who have been af- 
fected adversely by this restrictive legis- 
lation, but we are innocent parties, and 
cannot be called upon to continue to bear 
the major economic burden of its oper- 
ation. 

“Our examination of the problem of 
prevailing, inadequate brokerage rates 
and their relation to the gperating costs 
of efficient brokerage “houses began 
months before the New Jersey commis- 
sion situation arose. 

“Reports received from a number of 
our directors last year showed that their 
fire business throughout the country was 
becoming increasingly unprofitable. A 
preliminary statement of the situation 
was made to Superintendent James A. 
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Beha in November, 1927. In due course 
we forwarded a questionnaire on the 
subject to our membership, which is 
composed of leading brokerage houses 
controlling a substantial percentage of 
the desirable fire business in this coun- 
try. They hold about 1,500 brokers’ li- 
censes of the state of New York and 
over 1,000 brokers’ licenses of other 
states. This questionnaire was accom- 
panied by a simple formula for ascertain- 
ing brokers’ operating cost figures along 
a uniform standard. Responses received 
from over 70% of our membership 
showed the following results: 
Operating Costs 
Average administrative cost 


of fire departments....... 10%% 
Average salaried and com- 
missions paid to sub- 


brokers and solicitors 





Average total operating cost.124%% 

“In this cost figure there is included 
no remuneration or profiit of any nature 
to principals or owners of brokerage 
houses. It is the pure operating cost of 
the average efficient, departmentalized 
brokerage house. 

Average Fire Brokerages Received 

On business in New York City 

slightly over 

On business outside of New 

York City—slightly over...... 11% 

On business country - wide — 

slightly over 

“The conclusion is plain and irrefut- 
able. The expenses on fire business of 
efficient brokerage offices engaged in 
rendering necessary services to the pub- 
lic and to insurance companies are dis- 
proportionate to the income, and com- 
pel the handling of this business with- 
out profit, and, at times, at a positive 
loss. Our expenses in New York City 
are high, their level here being higher 
than in any other part of the eountry. 
Our salary, rent and other costs have 
risen during the past ten years in the 
same ratio as compamts’ costs. There 
is no feasible way of reducing them with- 
cut curtailing necessary services, It 
would be unfair to the premium- paying 
public to reduce any part of our service, 
and we have no desire or intention to do 
so. Insurance companies have access to 
their premium yield to meet their higher 
expenses, but brokers have no such re- 
course. They must rely on fixed broker- 
age rates which are too low to meet the 
higher expense ratios. 

“We contend that brokerage rates 
should be fixed at 15% (minimum) on 
ordinary business and 20% on preferred 
business. This should yield an average 
brokerage commission of about 16% and 
should make it possible to obtain a mod- 
est profit of somewhat over 3% on our 
fire business. We ask for these broker- 
age rates because of pure economic nec- 
essity and not because higher commis- 
sions are paid to policy-writing and non- 
policy-writing agents. e are not at- 
tempting to dictate and we make no un- 
fair demands. We rest our ease on its 
merits. We do not want to be involved 
in the differences existing between com- 
panies and agents’ associations and local 
boards over agents’ commissions, limita- 
tions of agencies, non-policy-writing 
agents and other issues outside of our 
purview. We are intent on serving our 
clients and the insurance carriers, and 
have no desire to engage in what may 
be termed the political issues of our 
business. 

“This attitude may have encouraged 
underwriters’ associations, local boards 
and agents’ associations to assume a sort 
of proprietary direction of the insurance 
business to the serious detriment of 
brokers. New York State sensed this 
abuse of power years ago and, by appro- 
priate legislation, established the legal 
status of brokers and assumed the con- 
trol over brokers which organized bodies 
of insurance companies formerly exer- 
cised. Other states have followed suit. 
Therefore, there is no legal warrant for 
the arbitrary legislation concerning 
brokerage which these crganized bodies 
of insurance, companies have set up. 


While we have not opposed their activi- 
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ties and have tried to be in harmonious 
relations with companies and agents, we 
do not yield any of our legal rights as 
brokers, licensed to perform certain defi- 
nite functions by the various states. Cer- 
tainly, we cannot sanction monopolistic 
acts of organized bodies of companies 
or agents which compel licensed insur- 
ance brokers to operate at a loss. 

“We see no valid reason why the two 
institutions of producers, brokers and 
agents, cannot operate successfully in 
their separate spheres. Some readjust- 
ments may be necessary to meet new 
conditions, and these should be made in 
a friendly spirit, without friction and 
without recourse to legislation or liti- 
gation. 

Non-Affiliated Companies in Line 


“The non-affiliated companies gener- 
ally have agreed to the payment of 15% 
and 20% brokerage. These companies 
furnish a large market for brckers’ New 
Jersey fire business, but a regard for the 
strong, old Eastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation companies, with whom we have 
dealt for many years, and the expres- 
sions of co-operation and good-will on 
this brokerage matter which have come 
from some of them impel us to canvass 
every possibility for a continuation of 
pleasant relations with them in New Jer- 
sey. We ask no more from affiliated 
companies than from non-affiliated com- 
panies. We are not pitting group against 
group, nor company against company. 
We are not seeking all the brokerage 
that the traffic will bear. Naturally, we 
are grateful for the ready and sympa- 
thetic response from non-affiliated com- 
panies, and hope for similar agreements 
with all the Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation companies. 

“The company representatives present 
did not participate in the discussion, ex- 
cept for the remarks made by Mr. Far- 
quhar, as chairman of the meeting. We 
regret that we were not afforded an op- 
portunity to ascertain the attitude of the 
company executives to our request for 
adequate brokerage rates. Mr. Farqu- 
har said that the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association had not established broker- 
age rates for New Jersey. This leaves 
the matter of brokerage commissions for 
the present where it belongs, with the 
individual companies. 

“Agents from all parts of the State 
expressed themselves freely on all phases 
of the New Jersey situation. 

Agents’ Direct Business 

“The extent of agents’ direct business 
was stated to range from 55% in Hud- 
son, Essex and Camden Counties (form- 
erly excepted territories) to 90% in the 
remaining counties. Agents from ordi- 
nary territories stated that they are not 
coneerned about the brokerage situation, 
for obviously the bulk of their business 
is direct and they retain the full com- 
missions of 15, 20 and 30% on about 90% 
of their writings. 

“One of the agents present observed 
that New York brokers need not handle 
New Jersey business if it was not profit- 
able to do so at 10% less than the agency 
scale. Carrying this thought to some- 
what logical conclusion, all industrial en- 
terprises should be confined to their 
place of birth. It should be made un- 
profitable for them to enter other fields. 
For instance, New York State should 
make it unprofitable for New Jersey 
companies to do business in New York 
and vice versa. Isolation and provincial- 
ism should govern all business enter- 
prises. And if it is unprofitable to han- 
dle some of New York State business at 
present brokerage rates, we presume 
that brokers need not handle such New 
York business either. It’s a naive solu- 
tion, but we made it explicitly clear that 
we do not agree with him. The same 
agent declared himself to be one of the 
active promoters of the amendment to 
the Ramsay Act, which, while increasing 
his own commissions, tended to reduce 
agents’ commissions in Hudson, Essex 
and Camden Counties and brought about 
the present chaotic conditions in New 
Jersey. Yet he taxed us with being un- 
reasonable, and admonished us to “have 
a heart” and to consider the deplorable 


condition of the agents in the three ex- 
cepted counties, for whom he said he 
was extremely sorry. We do not want 
to be unkind, but it does seem that his 
concern for agents in Hudson, Essex and 
Camden Counties is untimely. It should 
have evidenced itself last winter when 
he was promoting the restrictive legis- 
lation. 


Why Agents’ Figures Are Disputed 

“The agents declared that they must 
have a differential of 10% on brokers’ 
business. We made no attempt to dis- 
pute this because it is beyond our prov- 
ince to appraise the cost of their service. 


Where agents function as they do in 
New York City, a 10% differential is a 
modest requirement. In other territories 
this may not be the case. We refer es- 
pecially to the large risks which are 
serviced by leading New York brokerage 
houses and company inspection bureaus, 
and where home offices underwrite the 
lines and send policies to agents to be 
countersigned in order to meet the pro- 
visions of resident agents’ laws. Agents’ 
functions in such cases are limited prac- 
tically to countersigning of policies and 
making out daily reports. Such funce- 
tions hardly entitle agents to a 10% dif- 





ferential. But this is a matter for the 
judgment of insurance companies. We 
make no issue of it. 

“Chairman Farqthar asked whether 
we were prepared to compromise tem- 
porarily, and to accept the suggested 
brokerage rates of 1244% and 20% on all 
but the unprotected risks. We stated 
that we failed to see the value of agree- 
ing to a compromise in view of the offers 
of certain companies to pay the needed 
15% and 20% brokerages. We felt that 
an agreement of this nature would have 
no practical value. We expressed the 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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LONG HEADS COMMITTEE 
Vice-President of Phoenix of Hartford 
Chairman of Committee to Survey 
Municipal Insurance 
George C. Long, Jr., vice-president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, and former 
member of the Board of Finance of 
Hartford, was last week elected chair- 
man of- the Municipal Insurance Survey 
Committee of that city, appointed re- 
cently by Mayor Batterson as a result of 
a recommendation in his first annual 
message to the common council calling 
for a comprehensive survey of municipal 

insurance. 

Meeting with the committee at its 
first session, Mayor Batterson said that 
he desired a complete survey of all forms 
of city insurance, fire, compensation, ac- 
cident and health, liability, etc. Chair- 
man Long assured the Mayor that a 
careful study would be made of the pro- 
gram. 

Mayor Batterson stressed the point 
that some “delicate situations” might 
arise, and that dissatisfaction might re- 
sult from recommendations for adoption 
of a plan by which the buying of in- 
surance affecting property owned by 
Hartford would be more uniform. De- 
partments now arrange individually for 
their own insurance. It was the state- 
ment of the mayor that “we are now 
paying the price for parcelling out in- 
surance in small lots.” In the belief that 
economies might be effected, Mayor Bat- 
terson asked the committee to delve into 
the matter thoroughly. 


Hazards Of 
Insuring Cotton 


(Continued from Page 28) 


houses may be found every known de- 
vice for reducing the fire hazard. 

Because of the many complications 
surrounding the safeguarding and under- 
writing of cotton in transit or on storage 
the companies have found it expedient 
to join together and underwrite cotton 
through pools. There are two large 
cotton pools, the Cotton Insurance Asso- 
ciation and the Cotton Fire and Marine 
Underwriters. With the operations of 
these most of you are more or less fa- 
miliar. The managers of these pools, in 
collaboration with the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the various in- 
spection and rating bureaus having jur- 
isdiction, have drawn up standard re- 
quirements and specifications for the 
construction and protection of cotton 
warehouses, and the handling and stor- 
age of cotton. Through the Cotton In- 
surance Association and the Cotton Fire 
and Marine Underwriters most of the 
cotton liability is written. However, 
many direct lines on cotton in sturage 
are written by the companies, and, there- 
fore, the examiner must know some of 
the facts about cotton storage. 


Warehouses 





The small cotton warehouse is usually 
one story in height with brick side walls 
of 17 inches in thickness and roof of 
wood covered with composition and 
gravel. Division walls, if any, should be 
of 17-inch thickness, parapeted 3 inches 
above the roof and teed at ends. The 
end walls are preferably of light frame 
construction with large, easily-opened 
doors. The frame ends should be easily 
removed so that should fire occur the 
firemen can have easy access to the cot- 
ton. Thus, even after a section has been 
set on fire, much cotton has been sal- 
vaged. In fact, even after a bale of cot- 
ton has been set on fire, it may be ex- 
tinguished and much of the cotton in 
the center of the bale salvaged. 

The larger cotton warehouses are sec- 
tioned off in fire divisions. The stand- 
ards require not more than 1,000 bales 
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to be stored in one section. Eleven 
square feet of ‘floor area is allowed for 
the storage of one bale. This allows 
sufficient excess area for the necessary 
aisle spaces between bales. So that sal- 
vaging may be made easy in case of fire, 
cotton should not be stored higher than 
one bale on end. During congested 
periods, however, warchousemen find it 
necessary to tier the cotton, storing it 
in tiers, two bales laid flat, or one on 
end and one flat, or two on end, or in 
extreme cases, three on sides. 

Many of the larger warehouses have 
cotton compresses for repressing the 
cotton for overseas shipment. Such cot- 
ton as is consumed in this country is 
rarely repressed. The compress is usu- 
ally cut off from the storage sections of 
the warehouse by standard division 
walls, with openings propery protected. 


Newly Recognized Lightning Hazard 


Among close students of cotton under- 
writing, considerable interest in lightning 
losses has developed. In several ware- 
houses fires have occurred which have 
totally destroyed the entire contents of 
several fire sections, Experiments car- 
ried on in the experimental laboratories 
of the General Electric Company appear 
to have thrown very interesting light on 
the subject. In baling cotton metal ties 
are used. These ties run _ laterally 
around the bale and are spaced about 
eight inches apart. By experiment it has 
been proven that the electricity dis- 
charged at a voltage approximating that 
of lightning will set up a static charge 
on the metal ties of baled cotton. This 
static charge, if of sufficient intensity, 
will are across to the ground, setting fire 
to the cotton bale. Thus, if we follow 
the experiment to its logical conclusion, 
a bolt of lightning striking in one fire 
section of a warehouse might set up fires 
in nearby sections from these induced 
electrical charges on the cotton bale ties. 
The logical cure for such lightning haz- 
ard would, of course, be adequate light- 
ning-rod protection for the entire ware- 
house. 

Viewing the underwriting of cotton on 
storage as a whole, the results obtained 
so far by all companies would encourage 
us to accept liberal lines on cotton 
stored in warehouses which approach 
standard requirements for protection, 
construction, and administration. Cot- 
ton in bales is generally considered one 
of the most profitable classes the South 
has to offer. 

From the public and private ware- 
houses, and sometimes direct from the 
gins and the farms cotton in bales is 
shipped direct to the mills. 


Rates . 


Underwriting cotton mills, by reason 
of the extremely low rates, is work for 
trained experts. Now that our rates 
have reached the absurdly low levels of 
sixteen cents, eighteen cents and twenty 
cents for three years, and now that for 
these rates we accompany our fire cover 
with 100% sprinkler leakage and 25% 
tornado free, we have almost reached 
the point where we are paying the as- 
sured for giving us the privilege of car- 
tying their liability. I personally can 
see no reason for accepting such enor- 
mous liability at such low rates except 
as an accommodation to our local agents, 
and as competitive measures. 

May I add a word of commendation 
in conclusion for the cotton mill manu- 
facturers and the sprinkler companies? 
The low rates complained of above 
could have never been obtained but for 
the close co-operation of the mill own- 
ers and the sprinkler-installing com- 
could never have been obtained but for 
such co-operation the rate on the aver- 
age cotton mill would closely approxi- 
mate that of a cottonseed oil mill. By 
this co-operation we have been able, by 
construction, protection, and proper ad- 
ministration, to convert the average cot- 
ton mill from a veritable fire trap into 
one of the cleanest, high class risks that 
are on the companies’ books, with a 


burning ratio to property value among 
the lowest on record. 
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Agents’ Commissions 
(Continued from Page 31) 


belief that the matter rests with the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association com- 
panies; that they should promulgate 
their brokerage rates in line with our 
declared needs and the expressed needs 
of the agents, just as the non-affiliated 
companies had done. 

“This should not bar future confer- 
ences, but it must be understood that 
we desire to hear from company execu- 
tives as well as from agents. These con- 
ferences should not take the form of 
debates between agents and _ brokers, 
with the company executives as silent 
observers. This is not an issue between 
agents and brokers. 

“We look to the companies for ade- 
quate compensation. Our requests are 
medest and a way should be found to 
meet them. It should not be necessary 
to increase fire insurance rates or to 
raise the present level of gross agency 
commission rates. Whatever change is 
made should be in line with the changed 
conditions which have come about in the 
fire insurance business during the past 
years. The National Board tables for 
the year 1926 show gross agency com- 
missions throughout the country of 
25.34%; brokers receive somewhat over 
12%; this leaves a differential of 13% to 
be accounted for. 

“A system under which some produc- 
ers are over-paid and others denied a 
fair return cannot be right. We are op- 
posed to excessive commissions, Rea- 
sonable commissions to agents and brok- 
ers for actual services rendered always 
can be justified. It is the exorbitant 
commissicns paid by companies in a mad 
competition for business in certain parts 
of the country which cause the present 
mischief. 

“The character of service rendered to 
the public by agents and brokers of like 
competency is very much the same. The 
functions of agents and brokers differ in 
slight degree, but the aggregate of labor 
and the expenses incurred in servicing 
fire business are alike for agents and 
brokers. In the case of direct business, 
agents’ allegiances are divided; on por- 
tions of risks which they place with their 
own companies they are the representa- 
tives of the assureds and the companies. 
On surplus portions of direct business 
which they place outside of their 
agencies they are the representatives of 
the assureds. Brokers owe allegiance 
solely to assureds. In large centres, like 
New York, the public entrusts its insur- 
ance interests to brokers. Some of the 
largest accounts in the country are con- 
trolled by brokers. The highly-organized 
New York brokerage offices have skilled 
engineering staffs and inspectors, expert 
loss departments and full complements 
of departmental managers and office as- 
sistants versed in every branch of the 
insurance business. It’s an incongruous 
system which places. these _highly- 
organized brokerage offices, with their 
vast overhead expenses and their spe- 
cialized servicing facilities, in a lower 
compensation scale than  non-policy- 
writing agents or other producers. The 
service rendered by leading brokers, cer- 
tainly, is on a par with that of the fore- 
most agency firms. Compensation for 
acquiring and servicing assureds’ ac- 
counts should be the same to brokers 
and agents. A slight differential should 
be added to agents’ compensation for 
office routines performed in the interest 
of companies. The total commissions 
should be reasonable, and if it is found 
that the present custom of establishing 
commission rates does not permit of the 
payment of commissions sufficient to 
cover the legitimate needs of brokers 
and agents,—new machinery should be 
erected for handling brokers’ business. 
We made a number of suggestions which 
might, profitably, be studied at future 
meetings, 

Dangerous Reactions Possible 


“The public does not care how the 
commissions are divided, but if these 
controversies Over commissions continue, 


there may be a dangerous reaction. The 
New Jersey Legislature has shown the 
way. Other state legislatures may fol- 
low, and it is a short step from legislat- 
ing that commissions must be uniform 
to fixing, by law, what the commissions 
should be. Whether such legislative ac- 
tion is constitutional or unconstitutional 
is but a part of the problem. No matter 
how the issue is decided by the courts, 
harm must come from the very agitation 
of the question. Certainly, the various 
underwriters’ associations and _ local 
boards have furnished the legislatures 
ample precedents for regulating commis- 
sion payments. For years these under- 
writers’ associations and local boards 
have been fixing commissions, limiting 
the number of agencies and attempting 
to exercise control over licensed brokers. 
No legislative action on these subjects 
could ‘possibly go further. It will be a 
strange spectacle indeed to find these un- 


derwriters’ associations and local boards 
resorting to court action to test the con- 
stitutional power of legislatures to do 
that which their organizations have done 
for years. If the supreme law-making 
body of a state may not enact such re- 
strictive measures, what right has a pri- 
vate body of companies or agents to 
do so? 

“We have submitted the brokers’ case 
to the New York Insurance Department 
because we desire to establish definitely 
the character, the value, the need and 
the cost of brokers’ services, so that a 
fair and adequate basis of compensaticn 
may be established. We want to dispel 
the fallacious belief existing with some 
state insurance officials that New York 
City brokers are exacting excessive 
brokerage commissions. The fact is that 
no branch of the producing field in the 
country receives as low a rate of com- 
pensation as New York City brokers. 
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1 8 0 An outstanding event in the early nineties was the 
9 World’s Columbian Exposition held in Chicago from 


May 1 to October 30, 1893 to celebrate the 400th anniversary of 
the landing of Columbus. New York, St. Louis, Washington and 
Chicago were rivals for the honor of staging the huge show and 
Chicago won out when the House of Representatives voted on 
February 24, 1890 in favor of the Illinois metropolis. 


The Exposition occupied a tract of 666 acres in Jackson Park on 
the shore of Lake Michigan. The principal buildings were con- 
structed of a composition resembling marble resulting in the expo- 
sition becoming known as the ‘‘White City.” The elaborate amuse- 
ment features were grouped under the somewhat florid title of 
Midway Plaisance, which is famous in Exposition annals. 


There were over 27,000,000 admissions and 65,422 exhibitors, 
representing over 225,000 separate exhibits. The total receipts 
were $33,290,000 and total disbursements, $31,117,000. 


In 1890 the Fireman’s Fund reinsured the marine risks 
of the Anglo-Nevada Assurance Corporation and took 
over the Corporation’s marine secretary, J.B. Levison, 
who took charge of the marine business of the Fire- 
man’s Fund and was advanced from time to time until 


1917 when he became president, a position 
which he still holds. 





Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


The Fireman's F::nd, Home Fire & Marine and Occidental In:urance Company are good companies to represent. 
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Firemen’s To Increase 
Capital To $13,500,000 


FOLLOWS METROPOLITAN DEAL 





Stockholders to Vote Upon Plan to Issue 
About 14,000 Shares to Agents 
of the Company 





The board of directors of the Firemen’s 
of Newark at its regular quarterly meet- 
ing on July 9, 1928, declared the usual 
quarterly dividend of 514% (being an 
annual basis of 22%) to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on that 
day. 

A special meeting of the board was 
held March 26, for the purpose of rec- 
ommending an increase in authorized 
capital of the company from $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000, the immediate occasion 
being to make available the necessary 
stock to effectuate the proposal made to 
stockholders of the Metropolitan Casu- 
alty, to exchange Firemen’s shares for 
Metropolitan shares and thus bring the 
Metropolitan into the Firemen’s group. 

At this meeting it was pointed out 
that based on 1927 figures the affiliation 
of the Metropolitan with the Firemen’s 
group would result in a total premium in- 
come (fire and casualty) to the group of 
more than $37,000,000, and that in line 
with the established policy of the com- 
pany it would be consistent to still fur- 
ther increase the paid-up capital of the 
company, and that it would be well that 
this increase should be specifically au- 
thorized on or before the regular July, 
1928, quarterly meeting of the board, de- 
pendent upon the actual date of con- 
summation of the Metropolitan transac- 
tion. This information was made pub- 
lic at the time. 

Pursuant thereto at the meeting of 
the Firemen’s board on July 9 it was 
determined to increase the cash capital 
of the company to $13,500,000 through 
offering to its stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 9, 1928, the 
right to subscribe for the new issue in 
proportion of one new share for every 
five shares owned by stockholders, Also 
the board passed a resolution recom- 
mending to a specially called meeting of 
the stockhoders’ action authorizing 
under certain conditions the issue to 
agents of the company of approximately 
14,000 shares of stock. 





D. M. MURCHISON PROMOTED 


Dan M. Murchison has been placed 
in — of the local department of the 
T. E. Braniff Co., and the local depart- 
ro of the newly organized Prudential 
Fire. The local agency of the T., E. 
Braniff Company has now been sepa- 
rated from the general agency and is lo- 
cated at 318 North Robinson Street, in 
the Braniff Building, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. Mr. Murchison’s entire business 
experience has been in the insurance 
business. In 1906 he was emploved in 
the home office of the Piedmont Fire at 
Charlotte, N. C. Afterwards he became 
special agent for that company, and sub- 
sequently resigned to accept the state 
agency in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina for the Rochester Department 
of the Great American. Later he went 
with the American Eagle in the same 
territory, and then came to Oklahoma 
as special agent for the National Union. 
More recently he has been with the 
Bates Adjustment Company in Okla- 
homa City, which connection he severed 
to take up his new position. 





AGENTS OFF SCHOOL BOARD 


Michigan insurance agents who have 
been writing school insurance and who 
have the misfortune to be elected to 
their local school board must resign or 
forego any further school business and 
it is the board’s duty to beware of such 
a contingency, for their coverage might 
actually be impaired by such a situation, 
according to an opinion of Wilber M. 
Brucker, attorney general, furnished 
during the past week as a result of an 
enquiry received from “Schoolcraft.” 





BRONX FIRE STARTS 


New Corroon & Reynolds Company Has 
Capital of $1,000.000 and Surplus 
$3,000,000 

The Bronx Fire of New York, the new 
company with a capital of $1,000,000 and 
a surplus of $3,000,000, has been licensed 
by the New York Insurance Department 
and is now writing business. The cap- 
ital and surplus were more than doubly 
subscribed, showing the support of peo- 
ple in the Bronx for a company for their 
own borough and demonstrating the 
confidence in the underwriting manage- 
ment of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., who 
will give this company the benefit of 
association with a large and powerful 
office having plenty of diversified busi- 
ness of first rate quality. 

The home office of the Bronx Fire 
will be at 349 East 149th street, and its 
local underwriting department there will 
be in charge of Kurt O. Gronau, as- 
sistant secretary, and Charles E. Sim- 
monds, assistant secretary. Both these 
men are well qualified by training in fire 
insurance and familiarity with conditions 
in the bronx for their new duties. Mr. 
Gronau was for over sixteen years with 
the Continental, during which time he 
served as inspector, assistant secretary 
in charge of the Brocklyn office and 
later as local underwriter on metropoli- 
tan business. He resigned from the 
Continental to take his new position. He 
has been a resident of the Bronx for 
twenty-seven years. Mr. Simmonds has 
been twenty years as partner and man- 
ager of the insurance department of Ja- 
cob Leitner, large real estate and insur- 
ance office in the Bronx. This office has 
represented a number of fire insurance 
companies as branch manager and agent 
for many years, so that Mr. Simmonds’ 
training particularly fits him for his 
new duties. 





TERRE HAUTE AGENTS WIN 

In expectation of the expiration of in- 
surance on county property, county 
commissioners of Terre Haute, Ind., 
have informed the auditor that the $300,- 
000 insurance en county buildings will 
be divided among thirty members of the 
Terre Haute Association of Insurance 
Agents. The decision is a victory for 
the organization and is pleasing to of- 
ficials of the state association, who aided 
in organizing the Terre Haute associa- 
tion some time ago. Individual policies 
will be submitted by these agents and 
ratified from time to time as the present 
policies expire. Covering damage to the 
county property from fire and tornado, 
the amount of insurance is reduced from 
a former amount of $446,000. Insuring 
the property will mean an outlay of 
more than $4,000 in premiums. 





CORROON & REYNOLDS SPECIAL 

Hughbert C. Craig has been appointed 
special agent for the Corroon & Reyn- 
olds group of companies for Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Craig has had a wide expe- 
rience, having travelled for the Hart- 
ford Fire in Texas and California, later 
going with the Continental group in 
Pennsylvania where he has supervised 
the business in the eastern part of the 
state during the past four years. Until 
such time as the territory can be divid- 
ed, Mr. Craig will look after the busi- 
ness of his new group of companies in 
the entire state. 





PHILA. AGENTS’ DRIVE 

The Association of Fire; Insurance 
Agents of Philadelphia has* appointed 
the Committee of Seven to work out 
details for reorganizing the association 
so that it will list among its member- 
ship at least 90% of the agents of Phil- 
adelphia. The association, it is said, 
took this action so that in the event of 
any differences with the companies in 
the future, such as the present agency 
agreement controversy with the E, A. U., 
it will have backing it in its fight every 
worthwhile agent in Philadelphia and 
will be able to fight for—its-.points with 
much more strength. 


AIRCRAFT DAMAGE FOLDER 

An interesting folder has been issued 
by the Automobile of Hartford treating 
with the new hazard of falling aircraft 
damage. The Automobile is one of the 
pioneers in the writing of this coverage, 
having handled this form of liability for 
nine years. The folder explains that 
the public is now seriously beginning to 
get “air minded” and that danger to 
property from falling aircraft is con- 
stantly increasing. The leaflet states 
that there are no less than 5,000 landing 
fields in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. It is illustrated with several 
photographs and describes the coverage 
which protects buildings, contents, trees, 
shrubbery, and grounds from all direct 
loss and damage by aircraft, whether 
airplanes, dirigibles or balloons and also 
damage caused by any tools or other 
objects dropped from samba including 
any oil damage. 





ELIJAH R. HUNT DIES 

Elijah Rothwell Hunt, for thirty years 
head of the Philadelphia fire insurance 
agency of E. R. Hunt & Co., died Sun- 
day night from the effects of an opera- 
tion five weeks ago. He had been fifty- 
four years in fire insurance and was 
nearing his sixty-eighth birthday. Mr. 
Hunt was totally blind for the last six- 
teen years but remained active in busi- 
ness nevertheless. He is survived by a 
son, a daughter and his widow. Funeral 
services were held Tuesday from_ his 
home in Germantown. 





EMPIRE FIRE IN N. J. 

The Empire Fire of New York has 
been licensed to write fire insurance in 
New Jersey. Several agents have been 
appointed already. 
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Firemen’s Wins Stay 
In License Action 


COURT HERE ALLOWS APPEAL 





Company Will Take Case Now to United 
States Supreme Court to Test 
New York Laws 





The Firemen’s of Newark was granted 
a stay on Tuesday by Judge Learned 
Hand in the United States District 
Court in New York in the action of the 
Firemen’s against Insurance Superinten- 
dent James A. Beha of New York to 
gain a license for the company to do 
business in this state. The stay will allow 
the insurance company to prepare an ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court 
irom the decision handed down last week 
dismissing the action for an injunction 
brought by the Firemen’s. The order 
provides for a special master to hear 
proofs and allegations of the parties in 
the action. 

The order as signed by Judge Hand 
follows: 

“This cause having come on to be 
heard upon the plaintiff’s application for 
an interlocutory injunction and the de- 
fendant having moved to dismiss the 
bill of complaint, and the cause having 
been argued by counsel and duly con- 
sidered, it is, on motion, 

“Ordered and adjudged that the plain- 
tiff’s motion for an interlocutory in- 
junction be and the same hereby is de- 
nied; and it is 

“Further ordered and adjudged that, 
pending the hearing and determination 
of an appeal by the plaintiff from this 
order to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the defendant be re- 
strained from excluding the plaintiff 
from transacting the business of insur- 
ance in the state of New York and 
from interfering with or molesting the 
plaintiff in the transaction of such busi- 
ness, and from suspending or revoking 
any certificates of authority or licenses 
to which the plaintiff and (or) its agents 
are or may be entitled, and from taking 
any steps to that end until the further 
hearing of this cause, upon the follow- 
ing conditions : 

“1, That said plaintiff shall take and 
thereafter perfect and prosecute such 
appeal within thirty days after the serv- 
ice of this order upon plaintiff’s soli- 
citors; 

“2. That upon the first motion day 
at the October Term of the United 
States Supreme Court the _ plaintiff 
shall apply for a preference or the set- 
ting of a day certain for the argument 
of said appeal; and 

“3. That if said United States Su- 
preme Court shall deny said applica- 
tion for a preference or the setting of 
a day certain for argument of such ap- 
peal, the defendant may, if in his judg- 
ment the public interest will suffer by 
the delay in the argument of said ap- 
peal, apply to this court for an order 
vacating or modifying this order; and 
It 1s 

“Further ordered and adjudged that 
the defendant’s motion to dismiss the 
bill of complaint be and the same hereby 
is denied; and it is 

“Further ordered and adjudged that 
Alfred C. Cove,, counselor-at-law, of 
New York, be and he hereby is ap- 
pointed special master to hear the proofs 
and allegations of the parties to this 
cause and to report the same to this 
court with his opinion with all conve- 
nient speed.” 





The Firemen’s of Newark is not rest- 
ing content with the Federal Court de- 
cision which deprives it of a legal wea- 
pon to prevent Insurance Superintendent 
James A. Beha of New York from re- 
using the company a license to write 
fire insurance in New York state unless 
it changes the amount of investments it 
has in other fire insurance companies. 
As soon as the court’s decision had been 
announced last week counsel for the 
Firemen’s, Bonynge & Barker, filed a 


motion returnable on Tuesday of this 
week before Judge Learned Hand of the 
United States District Court of Appeals 
for a stay pending an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Concerning the future of the case Bo- 
nyge & Barker, have this to say: 

“The appeal of the plaintiff will be 
diligently prosecuted and will be pre- 
sented at the next term of the United 
States Supreme Court, which convenes 
in October. It is evident that the litiga- 
tion is still charged with dynamite as 
respects its potentialities since carried 
to its logical conclusion in upholding the 
New York Superintendent's interpreta- 
tion of Section 16 of the Insurance Law 
it is evident that grave results may fol- 
low from the Statutory Court’s decision. 

Section 16 of N. Y. and N. J. Laws 

“It is pointed out that under Section 
16 of the New Jersey Insurance Law, 
which regulates the investments of the 
capital and surplus assets of New Jer- 
sey companies, no company is permitted 
to invest in any stock of a company 
which has defaulted in any of its divi- 
dend obligations for four out of five of 
the years immediately preceding the pur- 
chase of the stock. This provision of 
the New Jersey law is of exactly the 
same character as the provision which 
appears in Section 16 of the New York 
law, which limits the investment of New 
York companies in the stock of other 
insurance companies. 

“It is safe to assume that no New 
York company in making its investments 
has considered itself bound by the pro- 
visions of Section 16 of the New Jersey 
law above referred to, and many New 
York companies licensed in New Jersey 
have investments in stocks of companies 
which fall under the prohibition in the 
New Jersey law. Thus if the New York 
department carries out its announced 
views it may result in the cancellation 
by the New Jersey department of li- 
censes of all New York companies which 
hold stocks in violation of the New Jer- 
sey statute. 

“It is also pointed out that under the 
New York law New York life insurance 


companies are not permitted to own the 
stccks of other insurance companies and 
therefore the decision of the statutory 
court may result in grave hardship upon 
some of the Connecticut life insurance 
companies licensed to do business in 
New York, who, in turn, have large 
holdings in the stocks of other insur- 
ance companies, 

“Counsel for the Firemen’s entertain 
little doubt of their ability to multiply 
evidences of discrimination, which right 
is preserved under the statutory court’s 
ruling.” 


Beha Served With Stay Order 


Because of the far-reaching effects of 
this case it is unlikely that a stay will 
not be granted the Firemen’s. Super- 
intendent Beha of New York last Friday 
in his office was served with the notice 
of the hearing Tuesday on a stay pend- 
ing the appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

The order was signed by Judge 
Learned Hand and set forth the plain- 
tiff’s basis of such action as follows: 

“The plaintiff is informed and has rea- 
son to fear that the Superintendent of 
Insurance of New York will take imme- 
diate steps to exclude it from doing 
business in the state of New York, and 
it is of the utmost importance and vital 
to the interest of the plaintiff that any 
such action be postponed until after the 
hearing and the determination of the 
appeal. In the event the determination 
of the Supreme Court is adverse the 
plaintiff will at once conform its invest- 
ments to meet the requirements of the 
New York law as thus finally interpre- 
ted or alternatively withdraw voluntarily 
from doing business in this state. 

“The sweeping and far reaching ef- 
fect of the decision of this court ren- 
ders it mandatory that the questions pre- 
sented be reviewed on appeal. In sub- 
stance this court has held that foreign 
insurance companies doing business in 
New York are subject to the same regu- 
lations of their investment policies as 
New York companies. To my knowl- 
edge this is contrary to the accepted 
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views of the insurance fraternity, and 
also to the established practice of the 
Insurance Department for the past 
twenty years. For example, the laws of 
New York forbid domestic life insur- 
ance companies to own stocks of any 
other companies. Notwithstanding this 
fact, many foreign life insurance com- 
panies owning such stocks are freely 
permitted to do business in New York. 
It is also a matter of common knowledge 
that many English and other foreign fire 
Insurance companies have investment in 
casualty and fire companies far exceed- 
ing the limits for like New York com- 
panies, but in spite of this they have 
for years been permitted to do business 
in New York without question. If this 
epochal decision stands it will necessa- 
rily lead to many and _ far-reaching 
changes.” 





SWINNERTON INTERRED 

The remains of James A. Swinnerton, 
vice-president of the America Fore Com- 
panies, who died in March of this year, 
were interred yesterday at Elizabeth- 
town, N. Y., where he did his first work 
for the Continental. Services were held 
under Masonic auspices and the follow- 
ing representatives came from the 
America Fore Companies: W. F. Dooley, 
A. J. Halsey, G. W. Ingalls, L. T. Brown, 
D. Davidson, H. A. Agar and J. A. 
Jordan. 





WITH LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 

Lewis & Gendar, Inc., of 1 Liberty 
street, New York, have been appointed 
managers for the metropolitan territory 
and general agents for the New York 
suburban territory for the Sussex Fire 
of Newark. The appointment was 
made by Vice-President Arthur H. F. 
Schumm, who is also general manager 
of the company. Lewis & Gendar, Inc., 
are well-known agents in New York, 
Brooklyn and the suburban territory, 
with extensive fire insurance facilities. 


C. L. BENSON WITH PUBLIC FIRE 
Carl L. Benson has been appointed 
special agent in western Massachusetts 
and Connecticut for the Public Fire of 
Newark, effective August 1. He has just 
resigned as vice-president of the Rhine- 
hart-Hoyt Agency, Inc., of Stamford, 
Conn., but will make his headquarters 
there until the fall when he goes to 
Hartford. From 1911 to 1921 Mr. Ben- 
son was conneceed with the automobile 
department of the Home. From 1922 
until 1927 he was special agent of the 
Providence Washington in western 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 








TO BAR BANK BROKERS 

The Missouri Insurance Department is 
expected to renew with vigor its drive 
for the elimination of ineligible insur- 
ance brokers as the result of the recent 
ruling of the Attorney General’s office 
that Missouri state banks cannot legally 
serve for insurance companies. Strictly 
enforced to the letter the law as inter- 
preted by Assistant Attorney General 
Cunningham can be construed to also 
bar any employe or official of a bank 
serving as an insurance broker. There 
are a number of individuals connected 
with banks in St. Louis who are licensed 
as insurance brokers. 





CAMERON SUCCEEDS STEWART 

Directors of the Caledonian have ap- 
pointed F. J. Cameron general manager 
and actuary of the company at the home 
office to succeed the late R. Hill Stew- 
art. He was for several years assistant 
actuary and since 1927 joint actuary of 
the Friends’ Provident & Century Life 
in the United Kingdom. 


PAVONIA FIRE EXPANDING 

The Pavonia Fire, although in busi- 
ness for only a few months is rapidly 
expanding and has taken additional of- 
fice space in the building in which they 
are located at 75 Montgomery street, 
Jersey City. Their agency plan is also 
rapidly progressing and they have estab- 
lished nearly one hundred agencies 
throughout New Jersey. 
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Dramatic Features 
Of “True Stories” Ads 


AMERICA FORE GROUP SERIES 





Frank S. Ennis, Ass’t. Advertising Man- 
ager, Creator of this Successful 
Series of Appeals 


Fidelity-Phenix 
advertisements, 


The series of “True 
which have at- 
able attention, are 
the creation of Frank S. Ennis, assistant 
advertising manager of the “America 
Fore” Group. Mr. Ennis hit upon the 
idea of this series last year when he 
was casting his eye about for a distinc- 
tive type of human interest ads which 
would carry home a vivid pictorial ap- 
peal to the 


Stories” 
tracted so much fav 


local agent and needing but 


of “True Stories” theme in the manner 
similar to that of a movie director. 

The copy consists of the story which 
the picture illustrates, tied up with a 
message to the agent regarding the in- 
surance coverage the story illustrates. 
Ad themes which have been used during 
the past year savor of all kinds of 
situations. One shows a retired sea 
captain sitting in his library, reflecting 
bitterly upon the loss by fire of a small 
mercantile building he owned down- 
town and from which he derived his in- 
come in rentals. If the captain had cnly 
carried rent insurance! 

Another engaging theme pictures five 
serious looking business men “crystal 
gazing” into a disaster that had already 
overtaken them. As the copy points out 
‘Could they have gazed into the future 
—how quickly would they have cast 
aside this seli-insurance plan and seized 





Frank S. Ennis on Location 


few words to complete the story, Doubt- 
less he had in mind the old Chinese 
adage to the effect that one picture will 
carry as great an appeal as a million 
words. 

In the preparation of these ads Mr. 
Ennis explains, the first requisite is the 
story. The next—to find the dramatic 
incident in the story and then if possible 
to reproduce and photograph it. This 
latter requires a great deal of skill on 
the part of the models, photographer 
and retoucher. The models are usually 
moving picture actors and are selected 
from the huge files of the photographer, 
with the idea of best characterizing the 
people in the actual story. The pictures 
are usually made in the studio but when 
a shot such as used in this week’s Fi- 
delity-Phenix ad is wanted, it is taken 
“on location.” This photograph shows 
Mr. Ennis supervising the dramatization 


the protection which sound insurance 
offered.” 

Still another shows a man who had 
started on his vacation with a ward- 
robe which passed muster with the most 
fastidious at the fashionable hotel where 
he stayed but who lost everything ex- 
cept a pair of pajamas in a fire which 
burned this hostelry to the ground. 
Luckily, he had personal effects insur- 
ance which covered this fine wardrobe 
at a small premium cost. 

Thirteen of the Fidelity-Phenix “True 
Stories” series have already appeared 
and they have been so favorably re- 
ceived that seven of these ads were re- 
cently reproduced as attractive enve- 
lope stuffers for use by the agent and 
have already attained a distribution of 
about 2,000,000 among the field force. 
This is a striking indication of the popu- 
larity of the idea. 








WILL OF LATE J. G. WICKSER 

Filing of the will of John G. Wickser, 
former chairman of the board of the 
Buffalo Insurance Company, in Buffalo, 
was accompanied by a statement indicat- 
ing Mr. Wickser left an estate worth 
considerably more than half a million 
dollars.. Blood relatives are given $95,000 
in the document while the widow is to 
receive $20,000 in cash, is to have use 
of the family residence during life, re- 
ceives personal property of her husband 
and in addition the income from a $200,- 
000 trust fund. Mr. Wickser’s son, 
Philip, who is second vice president of 
the Buffalo Insurance Company, is the 
executor of the will and administrator 
of the estate. 





ENTERS PENNA. AND CALIF. 


The Public Fire of Newark has been 
licensed to write fire insurance in Penn- 
sylvania and California. Altogether the 
company has now been licensed in 
twenty-two states. 


ORANGE, N. J., FIRE LOSS 
A drop of $88,000 in fire losses is the 
record for the first five months for 
Orange, N. J. The losses for this pe- 


riod in 1928 totals $12,000 while for the 
same period of 1927 the losses reported 
amounted to $100,000. 


Agents’ Association 
Hits National Union 


ALLEGES BANK APPOINTMENTS 





Executive Committee Takes Up Rein- 
suring of Mutuals and Several 


Other Subjects 





The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
at its meeting last week at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., passed .a_ reso- 
lution holding certain practices of the 
National Union Fire of Pittsburgh in 
violation of the principles of the National 
Association. Action was taken follow- 
ing complaints of the Minneapolis In- 
surance Exchange, and the Minnesota 
Association of Insurance Agents against 
the company for the appointment of 
multiple agencies and also bank agencies. 

The executive officers of the National 
Association were instructed to present 
he conclusions of the committee to the 
company for the purpose of having it 
recognize these principles and adjust its 
proctices in accordance therewith. If 
this purpose has not been accomplished 
by September 17, the resolution con- 
‘“‘nned, the committee will again con- 
sider the matter as a special order of 
-Luiness. The resolution follows: 

“Resolved, that in view of the evi- 
dence before us it is the opinion of this 
committee that the practices of the Na- 
tional Unicn Insurance Company are in 
violation of two of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the National Association, namely, 
‘limited agency representation of the 
same company in the same territory’ and 
‘appointing financial institutions, their 
officers or employees as company repre- 
sentatives in competition with estab- 
lished agencies.’ 

“The executive officers of the associa- 
tion are hereby instructed to present our 
conclusions to the company and continue 
negotiations with it for the purpose of 
having the company recognize the above 
principles and adjust its practices in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

“If this can not be accomplished by 
September 17, 1928, then that this mat- 
ter be made a special order for further 
consideration by this committee at that 
time.” 


Companies Reinsuring Mutuals 

A list of thirty-eight stock insurance 
companies presented by the Illinois As- 
sociation and said to be reinsuring mu- 
tuals was discussed. The executive com- 
mittee decided to make an investigation 
of the matter and whenever a_ stock 
compiny is found to be engaged in that 
practice, to give the members publicity 
thereof. 

A report for a sub-committee on a 
code of ethics was made by J. A. Gi- 
berson. He stated that progress had 
been made in drafting a code, but that 
his committee is still working on a plat- 
form that may be adopted by the asso- 
ciation. 

The executive committee went on rec- 
ord as vigorously opposing any schemes 
whereby insurance is used to increase 
the subscriptions of publications. An ex- 
ample in point is the arrangement of the 
“Traveling World.” 

Walter H. Bennett presented a file 
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of correspondence between a member 
and himself, dealing with a proposition 
for group life insurance for the benefit 
of members of the association. The 
member stated his opinion that it was not 
consistent with the principles of the or- 
ganizaticn and should not be counte- 
nanced or encouraged by the members 
as individuals or as a body. In his reply, 
the secretary- pointed out that there was 
a decid:d movement in the country at 
the present day severely condemning the 
writing of unauthorized insurance. By 
that was meant the placing of insurance 
by any person in a given city in any 
company not admitted to do business in 
the state. While it appeared that the 
state association in question contem- 
plated placing the business with an ad- 
mitted company, the proposition ‘of the 
Blue Goose with a southern life com- 
pany fell under the ban he mentioned, 
inasmuch as the company was not ad- 
mitted to some of the states. 

Mr. Bennett expressed the opinion that 
he could not see how organized fire and 
casualty agents of the country could con- 
sistently endorse an enterprise of that 
kind, since it ignored the placing of in- 
surance through an agent entitled to 
the business in the locality where the 
assured resides. The committee ap- 
proved the position taken by the secre- 
tary. 

Five Year Development Cam raign 

The five-year development campaign 
was a subject of discussion and the com- 
mittee gave its further endorsement to 
the entire plan as at present projected 
for the remaining four years beginning 
September 1, 1929. Some of the de- 
tails still remain to be worked out be- 
fore complete announcement of the cam- 
paign can be made. The committee was 
gratified by the fact that two months 
prior to the expiration of the current 
fiscal year, which ends on August 31, 
all the objectives of the first of the five 
years had been attained. These are as 
follows: 

Ten per cent membership increase; co- 
extensive membership (in local board, 
state and national associations); local 
board organizations; introduction of key 
men; introduction of better business 
methods; introduction of standard auto- 
mobile identification certificates and in- 
troduction of co-operative advertising. 

The advertising contests sponsored by 
the National Association have aroused 
great interest. It will be recalled that 
one is for local boards and the other 
for individual agencies, the prizes to be 
awarded at the annual convention. The 
selection of judges to choose the prize 
winners was left by the committee in 
the hands of the executive officers. 


Unauthorized Insurers 


Another resolution passed by the 
committee endorsed the effort of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners to curtail the activities of un- 
licensed or unadmitted foreign compa- 
nies or to eliminate them entirely. The 
question is one which has attracted con- 
siderable attention, particularly among 
the members of the National Associa- 
tion. 

Considerable time was given to the 
action of the Oil Association which has 
reduced commissions paid to agents. The 
committee decided that it would act as 
sponsor for a conference of state asso- 
ciation officers from the states affected 
to make an attempt to reconcile the ap- 
parent divergence in practice of the oil 
association and the treatment it has ac- 
corded agents. Another aim is to bring 
about, if possible, the payment of fair 
compensation to agents on oil business. 





SINGLE INTEREST COVER 


A new single interest earthquake form 
has been approved by the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, carrying a 
reduction in rates from the present 
schedule. The idea of the new form is 
to insure the interest of the assured 
against direct loss or damage by earth- 
quake to described improvements. 
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Rescue Run Of 4,600 
Miles Is Completed 


NOTABLE SALVAGE VOYAGE 





“Peacock” Goes From San Pedro to 
South Seas to Take “Steel Maker” 
Off the Reefs 


What is reported to be the Icngest 
rescue voyage in maritime history has 
been brought to a successful’ conclusion 
by the Merritt-Chapman & Scott sal- 
vage steamer “Peacock.” This voyage, 
which involved a seventeen-day run of 
4,600 sea miles from her San Pedro, 
California, base to Nukulailai Island in 
the South Seas, below the equator, was 
undertaken by the “Peacock” to float the 
Isthmian Line’s stranded cargo steamer 
“Steel Maker,” which was driven onto 
the jagged coral rocks of Nukulailai dur- 
ing a sudden tropical storm on March 
20, with 5,000 tons of chrome ore and 
other cargo. 

Nukulailai, which is sometimes called 
Mitchell Island, is one of the Ellice 
Group in the Central Pacific Ocean, and 
lies Lat. 9° 30’ south; Long. 180°; 
its distance from the salvage company’s 
San ‘Pedro base is about that of a voy- 
age to Europe and half way back. The 
“Peacock,” a steam screw vessel of the 
Navy mine-sweeper type, 741 tons gross, 
with engines of 1,400 h.p., made the trip 
in seventeen days, stopping only six 
hours in Honolulu Harbor to replenish 
fuel and take on stores. 

When the “Peacock” arrived at the 
scene, the wreck was found to be lying 
on a coral reef in the open sea, in a 
location which afforded little or no pro- 
cection from storms, heavy swells and 
strong currents; her keel was broken, 
her bilges crushed in, and the jagged 
rocks on which she rested had seriously 
injured her bottom. So heavy was the 
sea that it was impossible for the divers 
to apply emergency patches, as usually 
is done; they could do little: more than 
to survey the condition of the hull and 
provide data for the salvage master’s 
plans. 

About 1,400 tons of cargo were jetti- 
soned from No. 2 and No. 3 holds and 
five powerful gasoline salvage pumps, 
capable of handling 15,000'"gallons of 
water a minute, were set up in one of 
the holds and worked to capacity. 
Twelve days and nights of this contin- 
ued effort floated the “Steel Maker” and 
freed her from the strand. Then, with 
the five big pumps barely controlling the 
flow of water through the rents in the 
ship’s bottom, the expedition on May 
3 stood off for Pago Pago, Samoa, 750 
miles away, the nearest safe harbor in 
which the divers and salvagemen could 
proceed with the temporary repairs. This 
long tow was made in six days, arriving 
in Pago Pago May 9. 

Meanwhile, the salvage crew has made 
temporary repairs to the hull and con- 
ditioned the “Steel Maker's” engines so 
that on Tuesday, July 10, she set out 
on the long return voyage of 7,800 sea 
miles to dry dock in the United States, 
via the Panama Canal. She is traveling 
under her own power and without con- 
voy, the “Peacock” returning directly to 
her home station at San Pedro. 

More than $30,000 worth of fuel oil 
will have been consumed by the time the 
‘Steel Maker” reaches New York and 
the “Peacock” her base in California. 

"he “Steel Maker,” built in the year 
1920, is a steel cargo vessel of 6,187 tons 
kross, 3,821 tons net, and belongs to 
the Isthmian Line, an operating subsid- 


wt of the United States Steel Corpora- 
ion, 








Demand Franchise 

On Cargo Policies 
BRITISH UNDERWRITERS ACT 
Plan, if Adopted, Will Give Under- 


writers Considerable Advantages; 
May Take Action Here 





It is now possible to announce that the 
Joint Committee of London and Liver- 
pool underwriters appointed a year ago 
for the improvement of marine insur- 
ance have prepared a.draft agreement 
dealing with the insistence on a fran- 
chise in all marine insurance policies on 
cargo, and that this agreement has been 
submitted to the marine insurance mar- 
kets of the world for approval. The 
movement is the outcome of a sugges- 
tion made by H. M. Merriman, chair- 
man of the Institute of London Under- 
writers, who, in his speech at the an- 
nual meeting of that body last Janu- 
ary, said: “I have great hopes that in 
the near future underwriters will agree 
that where the policy covers particular 
average, the average clause should be 
based on the provision of the “memo- 
randum,” the percentage to be applied 
to a minimum of at: least $500 value on 
the whole.” 

The “memorandum” of the marine 
policy, introduced about 1749, provides 
that on certain commodities particular 
average is only to be paid when amount- 
ing to a specified percentage, or if the 
vessel has been stranded, sunk, on fire, 
or in collision with another ship. Its 
purpose was—and is—to do away with 
minor claims, but in recent years con- 
cessions have been made, so that in many 
instances the marine policy bears claims 
of negligible amounts: 

These amounts, with their incidental 


‘expenses, are, however, a heavy drain 


upon underwriters’ premiums, and so, in 
advocating a return to a strict insis- 
tence on a franchise, Mr. Merriman has 
indicated a means by which under- 
writers can gain a considerable advan- 
tage without penalizing the assured to 
any great extent. It is significant of 
the approval which his proposal has met 
with in this country that it is now pos- 
sible to submit a draft agreement, in 
which its terms are embodied, to foreign 
underwriters, because, before this could 
be done, complete agreement on the 
principle involved had to be obtained in 
Great Britain. To this end meetings 
have been held, and it is understood that 
both Lloyd’s underwriters and the com- 
panies are prepared to adopt an agree- 
ment based on Mr. Merriman’s pro- 
posal, provided that foreign markets are 
prepared to come into line. 

So far as the European Continent is 
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concerned, the submission of the draft 
agreement to the various markets is in 
the hands of the International Marine 
Insurance Union, and an opportunity for 
full discussion of the project will arise 
when the Union holds its next annual 
meeting at Baden Baden in September. 
In the United States, Australia, and the 
East the principal underwriting institu- 
tions have been approached, and these 
will submit the proposal to the head 
offices of companies within their jurisdic- 
tion. It is hoped and believed that by 
this means it will be possible to obtain 
complete agreement throughout the ma- 
rine insurance world on what is admit- 
ted to be an important development in 
modern marine insurance practice. 





TO COVER HUGE VESSEL 





London Prepares to Handle Insurance 
on New White Star Liner Being 
Built at Belfast 
Interesting discussions are likely to 
take place in the London marine market 
when arrangements come to be made, 
presumably in the early future, for plac- 
ing insurances on the great White Star 
liner that is now to be built at Belfast. 
The insurances of immediate concern 
will be those on the vessel while in 
course of construction, which is expected 
to occupy about three years. The usual 
method of underwriters in the case of 
building risks is to quote a flat rate of 
premium on the value of the ship when 
completed, the underwriting liability 
gradually increasing as the construction 
progresses. It is certain that careful 
consideration will need to be given to 
the placing of the present risk in view 
of the exceptionally high value. If this 
should prove to be about $17,500,000 it 
will be the largest to have been effected 
on a merchant vessel although vast sums 
have been placed in the London market 

on battleships and their armament. 

In the case of warships under con- 
struction the British Government accepts 
only approved British security, and the 
fact that the risks must be placed in 
the British market affects the rate, so 
that there are underwriters who would 
accept lines on British warships but 
would not always be attraced by the 
rates quoted on merchant vessels under 
construction, which, in some quarters, 
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are considered too low. Probably if 
rates were named which were considered 
adequate the whole of the sums to be 
insured on the new White Star liner 
while being built could be placed in the 
British insurance market. : 

The question would no doubt arise of 
placing insurances with foreign compa- 
nies, either direct or through the origi- 
nal British offices. The attitude of the 
British companies towards reinsurances 
is now considerably more cautious than 
it was, for by no means all the reinsur- 
ances that have been arranged during 
the last few years have proved to be 
worth their face value. 





NEW PROBLEM AT LLOYD’S 





Large Cargo of Perishable Fruit on 

“Jervis Bay,” Taken by Stowaways, 

Insured for $250,000 : 

The sensational affair of the “Jervis 
3ay,” by which eight stowaways took 
command of the vessel when on a voy- 
age from Australia to England, .#s now. a 
matter of history, but it has raised an 
insurance point without parallel in the 
history of Lloyd’s. 

“The liner,” an official at Australia 
House explained in an interview, “car- 
ries a cargo of 95,300 cases of Australian 
apples for the English market, and these 
are insured through various brokers for 
a sum which probably runs to well over 
$250,000. 

“Now, by a special clause, the fruit is 
insured against deterioration or damage 
arising frcm a breakdown of twenty- 
four hours or longer during the. voyage. 
As the refrigeration plant which keeps 
the apples in condition is part of the 
general working of the ship, any long 
stoppage of the ship’s engines, and the 
consequent stoppage of the refrigeration 
plant, might, by damaging the perishable 
cargo, result in a novel situation in the 
insurance world.” 

When the news of the trouble first 
became known considerable reinsurance 
on both hull and cargo was placed at 
20 to 25%. The rate has since fallen to 
4 to 5%. 





DEATH OF HENRY CORNER 

The Journal of Commerce (Liverpool) 
pays the following tribute to the late 
Henry Corner, of Lloyd’s: 

“It was with deep regret that the ma- 
rine insurance market learned of the ~ 
death of Henry Corner, which took place 
on Wednesday last week., Mr. Corner, 
who was seventy-three years of age, was 
a partner in-the firm of Robert Bradford 
& Co., insurance brokers. at Lloyd’s. He 
was elected an annual subscriber in 1893, 
becoming an underwriting member in 
1902, and joining the marine and nor- 
marine syndicate written for A. E. Brad- 
ford. Mr. Corner was a broker of more 
than usual ability, and was a popular fig- 
ure in the London Market. As a mem- 
ber of one of the oldest firms at Lloyd’s 
and from his own experience since com- 
ing to Lloyd’s in 1878, he not only had 
a very complete knowledge of the busi- 
ness, but was also well acquainted with 
many of the interesting customs and 
practices of the past.” 





G. J. WHITE MARRIED 
Galon J. White, manager of the Wet- 
son-White Agency, at Jackson, Ky.. was 
married on June 25 to Miss Minnie 
Jameson, of Cynthiana, Ky. 
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CASUALTY Anp SURETY NEWS 








Casualty Executives Say 
“Business Not So Bris 


SIX MONTHS’ FIGURES READY 





Automobile Liability Volume Keeps Up 
But Still No Profit; Compensation 
Slowly on the Mend 





With the turn of the half year, cas- 
ualty and surety executives are taking 
stock of their business so far this year 
and the first few weeks of July finds 
them carefully going over premium vol- 
ume figures, loss ratios, underwriting 
profits and losses with an eye to detect- 
ing all possible “leaks” and spots where 
volume of business needs bolstering. 

The general impression among the 
home offices of the companies is that 
business, as well as premium collections, 
has not been as brisk as last year. That 
does not mean that the volume in the 
various lines has dropped below 1927 fig- 
ures, but it does mean that competition 
is keener and that the newer companies 
in the business are making themselves 
felt. Then, again, the cry is raised here 
and there that “business will naturally 
be slower this year than in 1927 because 
it is a presidential year,” but generally 
this reason does not carry much weight 
because the need for casualty coverages 
is now definitely established in the pub- 
lic’s mind. 

Very Poor Experience in Massachusetts 

Automobile liability is still a sore spot. 
Although the line continues to maintain 
its volume, there has been no profit. 
Even though the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters made 
strenuous efforts last winter to adjust 
the rates, executives say it is doubtful 
whether the new rates will produce a 
profit. 

In Massachusetts, particularly, the 
companies are having a poor experience. 
As one executive put it: “We’re being 
flooded with suits and high verdicts 
which keep us on our toes every minute 
of the day.” 

Another executive said: “We have re- 
duced our volume of automobile business 
materially in Massachusetts because of 
the very unfavorable experience under 
the compulsory automobile liability law. 
Every bit of business that comes in from 
that state is scrutinized thoroughly and 
it has to be a high grade line before we 
will even consider it.” In states other 
than Massachusetts, this executive re- 
ported that the automobile liability line 
was keeping up with last year’s volume 
and that the loss ratio was not unfavor- 
able. 

Compensation insurance, another line 
on which the companies have been los- 
ing money for some years past, is now 
going through a period of reconstruction, 
so to speak, with the advent of the per- 
manent rate making program now being 
worked out throughout the country by 
the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance. It is felt that losses in this 
line will gradually diminish when this 
program is consistently applied year 
after year. As far as 1928 is concerned, 
the companies look forward to a loss, 
but it is not expected to be as great as 
the loss in 1927. 

The volume in workmen’s compensa- 
tion is gradually increasing and will con- 
tinue to increase, the reason being that 
the rate level is on the upward trend. 

Profit Not Expected in Plate Glass 

Plate glass insurance, a line which has 
been especially profitable for the com- 
panies in the past few years, will not 
show much of a profit this year. In fact. 
the figures for the first six months of 
this year show that the volume has fall- 
en off in spite of increases to be found 
in general casualty lines. The stock 


companies believe that this is due to the 
competition of non-conference carriers 
which cut rates and operate on a lower 
commission cost. Companies writing the 
50-50 policy are also making inroads on 
the business of the stock companies. 

One executive in speaking about this 
line said: “Such keen competition in 
the plate glass field is due largely to the 
abnormally big profits that have been 
made in past years. The stock compan- 
ies, realizing the reason for this brisk- 
ness, are now willing to cut down the 
margin of profit. A rate decrease of 
16 2-3% has already become effective in 
New York State and it is expected that 
the two plate glass bureaus will decide 
on a decrease of approximately 10% in 
plate glass rates country-wide. Commis- 
sions will also be readjusted. It is, there- 
fore, easy to be seen that the margin of 
profit in 1928 will be much smaller than 
in recent years.” 

The volume of public liability and mis- 
cellaneous liability lines is on the in- 
crease due to the fact that the agents 
are reaching the limit of saturation in 
lines like fire insurance and workmen’s 
compensation and are bending their ef- 
forts to sell more liability coverages. One 
company reports that landlord’s and ten- 
ant’s liability has improved over the ex- 
perience of last year. This company is 
recommending to its agents to seek out 
prospects for the newer forms of liability 
coverage such as products liability and 
property damage protection for contrac- 
tors, manufacturers and property owners. 
“Sell higher limits,” seems to be the ad- 
vice of home office underwriters to their 
agents. 

Burglary Line Needs to Be Popularized 

Burglary insurance volume has shown 
a healthy growth so far this year among 
most of the companies and bids well to 
show as good an experience as in 1927. 
One executive feels, however, that this 
growth could be much greater if the line 
was made more popular with the insuring 
public. He said: “Comparatively speak- 
ing, very few people buy this protection 
now as they think that the cost is too 
high. But as a matter of fact, the new 
residence burglary policy now on the 
market will give the public more liberal 
coverage at the same rate they have 
been paying in the past.” 

With most companies accident volume 
is keeping pace with that of last year. 
Health insurance, however, is not so 
good. A new field for accident coverage 
has arisen with the more general use of 
the airplane and a number of companies 
have attached aviation riders to their 
accident policies covering persons riding 
in a passenger plane. The general feel- 
ing is that there is yet insufficient ex- 
perience in aviation insurance upon 
which the companies can adequately 
base their rates so that the majority of 
them are holding off a while before en- 
tering this field on a big scale. 

Business in the surety field has been 
slack for the first six months of this 
year, according to the reports of surety 
underwriters. The companies are put- 
ting on the market several new types of 
protection and it is hoped that fresh im- 
petus will be given to the line by their 
advent. 





TO WRITE AIRCRAFT LINES 





United States F. & G., Among First to 
Enter New Field; J. F. Matthai to 
Supervise Business 
The United States F. & G. is among 
the first of the large casualty compa- 
nies to come out with the announcement 
that it will write aviation insurance. The 
news was made known this week by R. 
Howard Bland, president of the com- 
pany, and he has named Joseph F. 
Matthai, vice-president in charge of the 
automobile department, as supervisor of 

the new business. 
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Winners Announced In 
Hartford A. & I. Contest 


NIAGARA FALLS AGENT FIRST 








He Is Richard Cary, Who Wins $500; 
More Than One Hundred “News- 
paper Interviews” Submitted 





Richard Cary, an enterprising agent of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., was announced this 
week by the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity as the first prize winner of its 
“newspaper interview” contest staged 
this spring and in which more than a 
hundred licensed agents and_ brokers 
throughout the United States participat- 
ed. Mr. Cary wins the first award of 
$500. 

The second award of $200 goes to*E. 
Kenneth French of Hartford, and the 
third of $100 to Austin McElroy of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

The judges of the contest were Clifton 
L. Sherman, editor of the “Hartford 
Times”; Winchell Smith, well known 
dramatist, of Farmington, Conn., and 
Dr. H. Parker Willis, editor of the 
“Journal of Commerce,” New York City. 

So that the general insurance fraterni- 
ty may benefit by the information con- 
tained in the best of the papers received, 
the Hartford Accident has arranged to 
publish in booklet form the three win- 
ning papers, as well as a number of pa- 
pers which received honorable mention. 
This booklet will be mailed to any agent 
or broker upon request. 

Cary’s Prominence at Niagara Falls 

Mr. Cary’s “newspaper interview,” 
which is reproduced in the form of a 
double page advertisement on pages 24 
and 25 of this issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, deals particularly with the ef- 
fect of the automobile industry upon the 
growth of the casualty and surety busi- 
ness. He operates a general agency at 
Niagara Falls and represents the Cali- 
fornia, the Colonial Underwriters, the 
New York Underwriters, the Aetna Fire, 
the Twin City, the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity, the Hartford Live Stock 
and the Hartford Steam Boiler. He has 
been chairman of the fire prevention and 
insurance committee of the Niagara Falls 
Chamber of Commerce for the past five 
years and is now starting his third term 
as director of the New York Association 
of Local Insurance Agents. He attended 
Cornell University but later transferred 
to the University of Colorado at Boulder 
and graduated from that institution. 

In response to the queries of an inter- 
viewer, Mr. Cary said: “When my col- 
lege days were over, I had the Western 
bug rather badly and spent a number of 


months looking after a small sheep 
ranch in New Mexico. From there I 
went up to Everett, Wash., on Puget 


Sound and went into the real estate bus- 
iness largely because there was nothing 
else that one should do in a western city 


(Continued on Page 42) 








APPROVE REVISED FORM 8 





Surety Association Takes Action at Its 
Meeting on Bankers’ Blanket Bond 
Contract; Five New Members 
The Surety Association of America 
held a short quarterly meeting on 
Wednesday at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, at which the most important 
action taken was to approve for promul- 
gation the revised Form 8, bankers’ blan- 
ket bond which has been “in the works” 
for some time past. This form will be 
placed on the market by the companies 

on July 25. 

W. E. McKell, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Surety, was chairman of the meet- 
ing, and he announced that the appli- 
cations for five companies had been ap- 
proved for membership in the associa- 
tion. They are: the United States 
Casualty, Pennsylvania Surety, Guardian 
Casualty of Buffalo, Northern & Dakota 
Trust Co., and the Northwestern Trust 


oO. 

Edward C. Lunt, vice-president of the 
Great American Indemnity, reported that 
progress was being made on the stand- 
ard form of reinsurance agreement and 
the co-surety propositions and distribu- 
tion of liability between co-sureties by 
side agreement. He is chairman of both 
committes. 

All other items on the agenda were 
held over to the fall. 





RESIGNS CHICAGO MANAGERSHIP 





W. S. Marsden to Become General 
Agent For London & Lancashire In- 
demnity in Pittsfield, Mass. 

W. S. Marsden, Chicago branch of- 
fice manager for the London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity, has resigned in order 
to accept the general agency of the com- 

pany at Pittsfield, Mass. 

Mr. Marsden is a native of Massachu- 
setts and was graduated from Trinity 
College, Hartford, in 1913. He started 
his insurance career in 1911 as field un- 
derwriter with the Travelers with whom 
he remained until 1922. He then joined 
the organization of the London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity, holding successively 
the posts of special agent, assistant 
manager and manager of the Chicago 
territory. 





Metropolitan Casualty Elevates 
Two Service Offices To Branches 





The Metropolitan Casualty has cle- 
vated its service offices at Harrisburg, 
Pa., and Milwaukee, Wis., to the status 
of full-fledged branch offices. 

Robert W. Hankee is manager of the 
newly created Harrisburg branch, and 
Howard D. Plimpton heads the Mil 
waukee organization. Both men are 
well fitted for their promotions, having 
had intensive and extensive experience 
in the selling and underwriting ends o! 
the business. 
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Prof. Ackerman’s Book 
On “Insurance” Ready 


EMBRACES ALL COVERAGES 


Also Includes Policy Forms and Prob- 
lems to Supplement the Text; Pub- 
lished by Ronald Press Co. 
Professor S. B. Ackerman, well known 
as an insurance attorney, as a consul- 
tant on insurance and as assistant pro- 
fessor of insurance in the New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, is the author of a 
new book called “Insurance,” published 
by the Ronald Press Co., which will be 
welcomed by both insurance people and 

the insuring public. 

The volume, about 600 pages in length, 
deals with all forms of insurance in a 
readable fashion and contains not only 
policy forms and problems to supple- 
ment the text but an analysis of the 
policy provisions for each of the vari- 
ous types of insurance—the rights and 
liabilities of the insurer and of the in- 
sured—and an explanation of various 
clauses that may be appended to the 
policy in order to make it meet the par- 
ticular requirements of the purchaser. 





Not a Gambling Proposition 


Taking the viewpoint of the insured 
in his opening chapter entitled “Funda- 
mental Principles,’ Professor Ackerman 
points out the importance of insurance 
as a means of alleviating the results of 
the uncertainties of life. He emphasizes 
that the purpose of insurance is to reim- 
burse for loss and for this reason the 
contract to insure should be made only 
with one who is exposed to the risk. 
He adds: “To extend insurance to one 
on property he does not own is to enter 
a purely gambling contract with him—to 
bet as in a horse race—and, from the 
point of view of law, gambling contracts 
are void. To secure a valid policy the 
insured must show that he would suffer 
a loss by virtue of his interest in the 
property insured.” 

Professor Ackerman takes up the 
“Value of Insurance” in his second chap- 
ter, showing how insurance effects an 
equitable distribution of the cost of 
losses and how potent it is in eliminat- 
ing worry. Another important function 
is that insurance provides for the eco- 
nomic development of the country and 
the author refers to the large invest- 
ments made by the insurance companies 
in railroad securities, government securi- 
ties and real estate mortgages, saying 


that these investments have without 
doubt helped the prosperity of this 
country. 


The Future of Aviation Insurance 

Two hundred or more pages have been 
devoted to specific types of casualty in- 
surance and its allied forms, including 
some timely and interesting data on 
aviation insurance. Here’s what Profes- 
sor Ackerman says in part about this 
new coverage: “Insurance companies 
have had experience in the underwriting 
of aviation risks since 1912. This ex- 
perience, combined with the advance in 
technical knowledge since the early days 
of aviation, has enabled some insurance 
companies to prepare rates for the va- 
rious risks which arise from the business 
of aviation. While insurance against va- 
rious aerial hazards has been available 
from the earliest days of practical air- 
craft, it must be said that aircraft in- 
surance up to the present time has been 
merely one of preparation. 

“In order properly to develop aviation 
insurance, it will be necessary to aim for 
the maximum safety of flight. This re- 
sult can be best accomplished by the 
aircraft operators assisted by federal 
legislation. Such legislation should 
cover: (1) rights, duties, and limita- 
tions of owners and operators of air- 
craft; (2) general regulations covering 
the control of operation of aircraft; and 
(3) machinery for enforcement of the 
federal regulations. 

“The statistics of insurance companies 
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Patent Pirates—men, who although not bloodthirsty in their methods of acquir- 
ing gold as the bold marauders of yore, reap great fortunes for their practice 
of infringing on the laws of patents and trademarks. 


In the past these thieves of the high sea were driven from the civilized world 
through the efforts of a combined attack upon them by the various nations. 
Today the Patent Pirate is being routed through the Defensive and Protective 
Contracts offered with Patent Protection. 


An increase in income awaits brokers and agents who can realize the advant- 
ages to be gained by having this valuable protection offer. 
Communicate at once with 


AMERICAN PATENT PROTECTION CORPORATION 
Charles H. Remington, President 
Suites 1801-1805 and 1811-13, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Telephones: Vanderbilt 10381-10382-10383 








covering aircraft losses are meager. 
There are enough, however, to point to 
the conclusion that by far the largest 
number of losses are avoidable. In one 
year a certain company’s figures showed 
that most of the accidents were due to 
collision of the plane with the earth or 
some other object, and that many of 
them were avoidable. In preparing these 
figures, the company gave the operators 
the benefit of every reasonable doubt. 
The figures indicated the necessity for 
strict regulation of flying.” 

Professor Ackerman then points out 
that the three fundamental underwriting 
principles in aviation insurance are: (1) 
satisfactory moral hazard; (2), satisfac- 
tory physical hazard; and (3) sufficient 
amount of previous experience to meas- 
ure the risk. 

There is also a chapter on “Credit 
Insurance,” a line which many mer- 
chants have not as yet showed very 
much interest in. Professor Ackerman 


says: “If credit insurance is purchased, 
the merchant can grant credit without 
fear of unusual loss. The assumption 
must not be made that because a mer- 
chant has a credit insurance policy he 
can extend credit without using proper 
judgment. Credit insurance does not af- 
fect the activities of the credit man but 
protects against unusual amount of 
loss.” 

To round out his treatise on “Insur- 
ance” Professor Ackerman has presented 
in its concluding chapters the organiza- 
tion and management of insurance com- 
panies, investment problems of insur- 
ance companies and the legal interpreta- 
tion of the insurance contract. He also 
has an important chapter on rate-making 
associations. All in all the volume rep- 
resents an ambitious effort to give the 
casualty student, underwriter and prop- 
erty owner a clear idea of the vast im- 
portance of insurance in our economic 
structure. 
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“PHIL” MEETS A BURGLAR 


Braniff Brother Who Edits “Tebco 
Messenger” Has Hair-Raising Experi- 
ence; But His Insurance Pays 
“Phil” Braniff of the well-known firm 
of T. E. Braniff Co. of Oklahoma City, 
known nation-wide for his bright and 
breezy messages to agents which appear 
in the “Tebco Messenger,” has just had 
a “terrible” experience with a robber, 
and here is how he describes it in the 

current issue of his paper: 

“When you wake up in the middle of 
the night ’n find that old six-gun with its 
funnel all ready to make mourners out 
of your best friends—when your hair 
stands up like it just heard the National 
Anthem—when your knees knock each 
other like one’s Hefflin ’n the other's 
Smith—when your Adam’s apple thinks 
your throat’s a race track—when you 
hear a voice that’s harder than a Pull- 
man mattress say ‘Hands up!’—when you 
forget all those things you were going 
to say to the first robber you met— 
when you hope the wife won’t wake up 
’n find out you were only foolin’ about 
the way you told her to act when con- 
fronted with a burglar—’n anyway, you 
figure your family needs you too much 
for you to take a chance—when he picks 
up the change like a bell boy—when he 
goes through the ‘bureau’ like the ‘union’ 
would like to—when he gets all he wants 
’n fades away into the darkness with a 
warning for you to keep hold of the 
ceiling for five minutes—when you get 
back to bed ’n go to figurin’ what all 
he got away with—’n you suddenly re- 
member that down at the office in the 
safe there is a Burglary and Hold-up 
policy that will put the silver back in 
the chest ’n some spare change in the 
wallet—n in the morning you rush down 
‘n go through your papers ’n find the 
policy—in force—premium paid 

“Boy, salutations!” 














MAKES COAST APPOINTMENTS 





United States Casualty Replaces Fire- 
man’s Fund Arrangement by Five 
General Agencies 
The United States Casualty has now 
completed the reconstruction of its Pa- 
cific Coast territory, necessitated by the 
termination of the arrangement the 
company had with the Fireman’s Fund 
when the latter completed the organi- 
zation of its casualty running mate, the 

Occidental Indemnity. 

The following general agency appoint- 
ments have been arranged for by 
George R. Fulton, executive field secre- 
tary of the United States Casualty, who 
has just returned from the coast: 

Chapman & Nauman Co. at 
Francisco, Calif.; Fred P. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Miller-Butler 
Agency at Phoenix, Ariz.; Bowden- 
Gazzam & Arnold at Seattle, Wash., and 
Warren Griffith & Associates at Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


San 


Canfield at 





TAKES OVER WISCONSIN MUTUAL 

Through a reinsurance arrangement 
the National Surety has taken over the 
Bankers Limited Mutual Casualty of 
Milwaukee, a mutual organization of 
banks in Wisconsin carrying insurance 
on about 80% of the banks in the state. 
By this deal the National Surety will 
get control of a good share of bank 
burglary business in the rural and 
smaller towns in Wisconsin. 

In accordance with the insurance laws 
of Wisconsin the Bankers Limited Mu- 
tual Casualty will continue as a corpora- * 
tion for three years. 





W. A. Edgar, vice-president of the 
United States F. & G., has been named 
the chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee for the joint meeting of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty & 


Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
at White 
2 to 4. 


Sulphur 


Springs, October 
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“Commercial Fieldman” 
Makes Its Appearance 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY PAPER 





Devoted to Activities of the Company’s 
Accident and Health Division 
Under F. W. Benjamin 





The accident and health division of 
the Commercial Casualty has blossomed 
forth with a bright and newsy house 
organ called the “Commercial Fieldman,” 
which is under the supervision of F. W. 
Benjamin, manager of this department. 
Previously Mr. Benjamin had _ issued 
monthly mimeographed bulletins but his 
department has grown so fast that it 
was decided io turn the bulletin into a 
full-fledged magazine. 

The first issue features the picture of 
C. W. Feigenspan, president of the com- 
pany, and is largely devoted to the re- 
spective standing of the various agents 
and branch offices. Mention is also 
made of a few of the many claims which 
the accident and health division paid in 
May. 

Under the monthly premium division 
of the magazine three appointments are 
announced as follows: Walter C. Her- 
man, as representative of this division 
in St. Louis; Lloyd N. Ambler, who has 
taken charge of Philadelphia territory, 
and A. T. Lynner, newly appointed man- 
ager for North Dakota. 

Mr. Hermann is described as having 
had several years of successful experi- 
ence in the accident and health line and 
has been alert to the development of 
business along the franchise plan where- 
by he makes arrangements with the em- 
ployer not only for having the premiums 
checked off by the paymaster, but in 
getting their co-operation in placing the 
insurance on all employes. 

Mr. Ambler was formerly connected 
with the home office organization of 
the General Accident for many years, 
and during the last three years has been 
accident and health manager for a west- 
ern company. Mr, Lynner has had both 
agency and managerial experience for 
both casualty and life insurance and is 
expected to be well up among the lead- 


E. O. Allard to Join 
Bankers Indemnity 


AS ITS ASSISTANT SECRETARY 





Leaves Globe Indemnity Post to Take 
Up New Work in August; Has Had 
Thorough Engineering Experience 


Edward O. Allard, an insurance engi- 
neer of considerable standing, is to join 
the staff of the Bankers Indemnity of 
Newark on or about August 1. Mr. Al- 
lard is now with the Globe Indemnity 
where he is superintendent of its engi- 
neering and inspection department. He 
is a graduate of the Boardman Technical 
School and completed his engineering 
education at the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, obtaining his 
B. S. degree there in 1907. 

Mr. Allard’s first general engineering 
work was for railroads and large con- 
tractors. Later he was associated with 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., in engineering 
and production work and on the staff of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation during 
the war period. He then engaged in 
private engineering practice. 

In 1921 Mr. Allard entered the insur- 
ance business, joining the field engineer- 
ing staff of the Fidelity & Casualty. His 
next step was to the Royal Indemnity 
as its director of safety at the home of- 
fice. In January, 1925, he joined the 
Globe Indemnity in his present capacity, 
from which position he is resigning to 
join the Bankers Indemnity. 

Mr. Allard has been identified with the 
work of the National Safety Council of 
Chicago, is chairman of the engineering 
advisory board of the Newark Safety 
Council, is a member of the executive 
committee of the New Jersey Street & 





ers in accident and health business with 
the Commercial. 

A concluding thought in the “Com- 
mercial Fieldman” is that the May pro- 
duction of the accident and health di- 
vision was larger than any previous 
month of this year while business for 
June is coming in at a satisfactory rate. 


Highway Conference, a member of the 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
and has served on various code commit- 
tees of engineering bodies. He is also 
a member of the casualty council of the 
Underwriters Laboratories. 

The Bankers Indemnity feels that Mr. 
Allard will fit into an important execu- 
tive position in the organization and of- 
ficials of the company are convinced that 
his ability and experience in the busi- 
ness will be of great value to their pro- 
ducers in the field. 





ANOTHER NEW CO. IN JERSEY 

Announcement has been made of the 
incorporation of the Atlantic Coast Cas- 
ualty of Atlantic City, making the twen- 
tieth insurance company organized in 
New Jersey since the first of the year. 

he temporary office of the new con- 
cern is located in the Guarantee Trust 
building, Atlantic City, and S. Paul Rid- 
way is named as the agent. 





NOW IN HAWAII 


The New York Casualty, now writing 
business in practically every state in the 
Union, has entered Hawaii. Hayward & 
Leebrick, one of the large Honolulu 
agencies, have been appointed general 
agents of the company. 





30 YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 


John E. Ahern, secretary of the acci- 
dent department of the Travelers, re- 
cently observed the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of his service with the company 
and was the recipient of flowers and 
many congratulations. 





MAKES TWO APPOINTMENTS 


The New York Indemnity has appoint- 
ed James B. Lyon of Bristol, Tenn., as 
its general agent for surety business, 
and the American Insurance Agency of 
Hazleton, Pa., as its general agent for 
surety and casualty. 





GETS MASS. LICENSE 
The Transportation Indemnity has re- 
ceived its license in Massachusetts and 
has appointed Patterson, Wylde & 
Windeler of Boston as its agents for 
that city and the metropolitan district. 




















How Those “Pesky” Accidents Happen 
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ERE are some clever pen sketches, 
depicting a few of the many ways 
of becoming accidentally injured, which 
the Standard Accident of Detroit used 
to good advantage in its drive for a big 
volume of automobile accident business 
during June. 
The company featured its special auto 





accident policy throughout the month, 
calling attention to the fact that this 
policy protected the insured against all 
accidents regardless of when or where 
they happened. The policy also pays 
double benefits for injuries which are the 
— of accidents involving an automo- 
ile, 


According to all reports from the field, 
this special drive has gone over big and 
its success is due in a large measure to 
the alert and thorough advertising co- 
operation extended to Standard Accident 


agents by the home office advertising 
staff. 


New Casualty Mate For 
Insurance Co. Of N. A. 


NAMED ALLIANCE 





INDEMNITY 
Will Have Capital of $1,000,000 and 
Similar Surplus; To Be Under In- 


demnity Insurance Co. Management 





The Insurance Company of North 
America, one of the most substantial of 
the fire insurance companies, is to or- 
ganize another casualty and surety com- 
pany. This decision was made known 
this week following a directors’ meet- 
ing and the new company will have a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
similar amount. It is expected that the 
new mate, the Alliance Indemnity, will 
be ready for active business in the fall. 

The success of the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, the eight 
year old casualty running mate of the 
Insurance Company of North America, is 
well known and it is the plan of the par- 
ent company to place the management 
of the new casualty company under the 
same direction as the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America. 

Charles F. Frizzell is vice-president 
and general manager of the latter com- 
pany and it is assumed that he will oc- 
cupy a similar capacity with the pro- 
posed company. Under his leadership the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America has increased its cash assets 
more than seven times and its surplus 
from $860,030 in 1920, its first year, to 
$3,523,710 at the close of 1927. Its cash 
capital stands at $1,000,000. 


Big Bill Says: 
(Continued from Page 19) 


also anxious to finish my argument in 
favor of this amendment. 

Mr. Simmons: I do not want to worry 
the Senator, but— 

Mr. Norris: The Senator is going to 
say it anyway, so he can keep right on 
in concert with me. 

Mr. Simmons: If the Senator will just 
allow me to say this, the Senator is put- 
ting his argument upon the ground of 
relief of the poor man. I want to tell 
him that there are two Senators here 
whom I happen to know, one of whom 
spends his afternoons until a late hour 
playing golf—he is from Arkansas—and 
the other spends his mornings playing 
golf. He gets up before sunrise. They 
are both poor people and they ought to 
be relieved. 

Mr. Norris: Mr. President, both of 
them are liable to injure their health by 
the loss of sleep. 

Mr. Robinson (of Arkansas): Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me, 
on behalf of the junior Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. Caraway) and the senior 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Jones), 
to express my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? 

Mr. Caraway: Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will let me say that my col- 
league is what I understand is known as 
a Civil War golfer. He goes out in 61 
and comes back in 65 (laughter). 

Mr. Norris: Mr. President, if Senators 
will permit me now, I desire to say 
briefly that I have rather been con- 
vinced by what the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has said that this game of go lf 
is not as undesirable as I supposed it 
was from what I heard the Senator from 
North Carolina say. I believe, from what 
I have heard, that some time in my life, 
when I get to be an old man, I will un- 
dertake to learn the game myself. At 
the present time, however, I am only 
acting because of my sympathy with 
those who are aged and gray and bald- 
headed who desire to play golf without 
paying Uncle Sam any royalty on the 


game. : 
The Vice President : 





The question is 


on agreeing to the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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Airplane Claims Pile 
Up in Past Two Weeks 


MOSTLY FIRES OR CRASHES 








However, Companies Writing Aviation 
Lines Say the Experience on Pas- 


senger Liability Is Good 





The past two weeks have been a night- 
mare for companies writing aviation in- 
surance in the way of losses. In that 
period, records of the companies show, 
there were eight claims, four of them 
coming on one day. 

However, it is interesting to note that 
of the eight crashes, only one resulted 
in fatalities or injuries. In view of the 
manner in which insurance companies 
have been shying clear of accepting risks 
using airplanes, it is rather significant 
that companies writing aviation lines de- 
clare that the experience on liability of 
passengers is very good, The loss ratio 
on this coverage, they declare, is very 
low. 

“Most of our airplane losses,” said an 
official of one of the companies, “comes 
from fire or crashes. The experience 
on these lines are bad. The other air- 
plane coverages, however, show a good 
experience.” 

Here are the claims of the past two 
weeks: ; 

June 22—St. Tammany Gulf Coast Air- 
ways, Inc.—collision with another plane 
at Atlanta, Ga. 

June 23—Fox Film Company, Los An- 
geles, crash—no one injured. _ 

June 29—Western Aircraft Co., Utah, 
crash—no one hurt. 

June 28—Carl E. Trube—crash at 
Rockaway Point, N. Y., death of pas- 
senger and injury of pilot. 

July 2—Sidney L. Shannon, Hoover 
Field, D. C., fire loss. : 

July 2—Potomac Flying Service, Inc., 
Hoover Feld, D. C., fire loss. (Note: 
Eight planes were destroyed in fire that 
caused 80% loss to Hoover Field. Only 
two planes are known, so far, to be in- 
sured. Amount of damage to hangar has 
not been determined.) ; 

July 2—Mid-Plane Sales & Transit 
Co., North Dakota, crash. 

July 2—Commercial Air Transport, 
Inc., Everett, Wash., crash. 

In addition to the above losses, the 
newspapers also carried accounts of 
other airplane accidents. Among them 
were the crash of plane in California 
with death of two passengers and injury 
of pilot; two other crashes at Rockaway 
Point, N. Y., in which one man was 
killed and two hurt and a crash at South 
Boston, Mass., in which two were in- 
jured. However, information is_ still 
lacking as to whether any, or all, of 
these accidents were insured. cas 

With the number of companies writing 
aviation insurance increasing almost 
daily, a report has been spread that plans 
were under way for the formation of an 
aviation bureau. Aviation underwriters, 
while declaring that they would like to 
see such a bureau started, assert that to 
the best of their knowledge no plans 
have as yet been suggested for any bu- 
reau of this kind. 





EMPLOYERS’ IN WYOMING 

The Employers’ Liability has been li- 
censed to transact business in Wyoming 
for all lines and has put John A 
Kearney in charge of this territory. Mr. 
Kearney has for some time been branch 
manager of the corporation for Colo- 
rado. This new step on the part of the 
Employers’ Liability is in keeping with 
its program of expansion. 





HUDSON CASUALTY SOUVENIRS 


The guests who attended the dinner 
of the Hudson Casualty Club, held on 
June 22 at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, received as souvenirs, a handsome 
black leather identification card case, 
with the guest’s initials in gold on the 
outside. 


Say They Won’t Join 
Virginia Rating Bureau 
STAND OF CASUALTY COMPANIES 





To Set Forth Their Arguments Against 
the Proposal at a Hearing on July 
17; To Be a Lively Fight 





Whether or not casualty companies 
doing business in Virginia are required 
to become members of the new Virginia 
insurance rating bureau and to file rates, 
schedules, rules, regulations and classifi- 


cations with the state corporation com- 
mission through this bureau is a ques- 
tion scheduled to be threshed out before 
the commission at a hearing set for July 
17 at Richmond. 

The companies contend that they do 
not come under the provisions of the 
law setting up the new rating bureau 
and have indicated that they will resist 
the efforts of the commission to compel 
them to become members of it. They 
point out that the title of the act creat- 
ing the bureau merely provided for the 
organization, maintenance and supervi- 
sion of a fire, windstorm, lightning tor- 
nado, hail, and automobile fire and theft 
insurance rate making bureau, and un- 
der the constitution of Virginia it is di- 
rectly specified that the object of a law 
shall be expressed in its title. 


The Viewpoint of the Commission 


As they are not included in the title, 
they naturally insist that the fire rating 
law, which was known as House Bill No. 
116 when it went through the legislature, 
dces not apply to them. In the body of 
the act, however, there is a provision 
that companies writing “all other kinds 
of insurance which fire insurance com- 
panies are authorized to write in this 
state” shall also come under supervision 
of the corporation commission and be- 
come members of the Virginia insurance 
rating bureau. 

In view of the fact that the fire com- 
panies were authorized under a law 
passed several years ago to write prac- 
tically all kinds of insurance except life, 
members of the commission take the po- 
sition that the effect of this is to bring 
casualty writing companies under provi- 
sion of the new rating act. That law, it 
has been explained, was enacted to pro- 
vide for enlargement of the powers of 
fire companies so that the law would not 
have to be amended every time they 
desired to add another line to those al- 
ready being written. It was never con- 
templated, the casualty companies con- 
tend, that this in any way had reference 
to them. Furthermore, they insist that 
the last legislature, which passed the new 
rating act, never contemplated that they 





were to come under the supervision of 
the commission, 
Effect of Two Other Bills 

Two other bills were passed at the 
same session affecting insurance rates. 
One of these gave the commission super- 
vision over compensation rates. The 
other placed surety bond and _ fidelity 
rates under control of the commission. 
In neither instance, however, was it ex- 
pressly provided that companies writing 
these lines should become members of 
the Virginia insurance rating bureau. 
For the time being, compensation rates 
are being filed as previously through the 
workmen’s compensation inspection rat- 
ing bureau of Virginia of which E. FE. 
Cadmus is manager, while the rates of 
bonding companies are being filed with 
the commission, through the Towner Bu- 
reau of New York, with the approval of 
that body. 

The Chandler investigating commis- 
sion, it is recalled, went rather thor- 
oughly into the rates of fire companies 
and probed to some extent bond and 
compensation rates, but did not go into 
the rates of companies writing general 
casualty lines. 





REQUIRES INDIVIDUAL REPORTS 





Companies Writing Compensation in 
Virginia Must File Specific Data 
with Industrial Commission 
The state of Virginia is taking the in- 
itiative in the matter of requiring all 
companies writing compensation insur- 
ance in the state to file with the indus- 
trial commission an individual report on 
each insured risk. The reports must 
show compensation and medical losses 
paid and incurred, together with the pre- 
mium received and rate charged. This 
data is desired to enable the industrial 
commission to check the amounts against 
records kept by the state and compiled 
from individual accident reports received. 
The new undertaking is in accord with 
the requirements of a change in the 
workmen’s compensation act made by 
the 1928 legislature, charging the corpo- 
ration commission with the duty of de- 
termining the fairness, reasonableness 
and adequacy of compensation rates. 
The amended law links the industrial 
commission, which administers the com- 
pensation act, with the corporation com- 
mission in the matter of the collection 
and compilation of statistical and other 
data in connection with the regulation 

of workmen’s compensation rates. 





LICENSED IN OKLAHOMA 
The American Bonding has been li- 
censed in Oklahoma. This company is 


a running mate of the Fidelity & De- 
posit. 








CASH CAPITAL 
$2,500,000.00 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


Automobile, 


Executive Offices: 
Union Indemnity Bldg. 


UNION INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


Accident, Health, Burglary 


Liability, Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Eastern Department: 
100 Maiden Lane 


New Orleans New York 











Georgia Casualty Company 
Atlanta, 
HARRY C. MITCHELL, President 


COMPLETE CASUALTY INSURANCE SERVICE 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES SOLICITED 


Georgia 








Conn. Casualty Carriers 
Wrote 1/5 of ’27 Volume 


FIGURES RELEASED BY DUNHAM 





Part II of His Report Shows These 
Companiés to Have Made Under- 
writing Gain of $3,911,443 





More than a fifth of all casualty insur- 
ance written in the United States in 1927 
was written by the ten Connecticut cas- 
ualty companies, according to the life 
and casualty report for 1927 which was 
released this week by Insurance Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham of that 
state. This is Part II of his annual 
report, 

Commissioner Dunham points out that 
Connecticut casualty companies wrote 
22.67% of all casualty business written 
in 1927 by companies reporting to his 
department. These companies also wrote 
42.18% of the casualty business written 
in Connecticut during the past year. 

An underwriting gain of $3,911,443 was 
made during the past year by these com- 
panies, according to their report to the 
Connecticut department, as compared 
with a gain of $1,677,046 in 1926 and an 
underwriting loss of $5,486,042 in 1925. 

Interest and rents earned by all com- 
panies during 1927 was $40,912,253 while 
for 1926 this figure was $36,214,092.92. 


Investment Gain Much Greater 

Investments gains in surplus aggre- 
gated $66,192,145 during 1927, as com- 
pared with $41,669,507 in 1926. The sur- 
plus of all companies showed an increase 
during 1927 of $52,726,788 as against $39,- 
336,552 for 1926. 

Premium inccme in 1927 for all com- 
panies was $695,382,707 as compared with 
$650,602,127 for 1926. The corresponding 
figures for Connecticut companies were 
$157,075,528 for 1927 and $155,640,464 for 
1926. 

Total assets of all companies were 
$1,055,057,328 on December 31, 1927, as 
compared with $922,311,582 on December 
31, 1926. 

The companies leading in Connecticut 
casualty business for 1927 were as fol- 
lows: 


Net Premiums Received 


Travelers (Accident Depart- 

MAO 9 das Wr aselss ceseccaeust $2,957,659 
Aetna Life (Accident Depart- 

FEE Cao avarcsaate rice ccns 1,452,839 
Hartford Accident & Indem- 

11 | \ aOR ce ere oe 1,216,519 
Travelers Indemnity .......... 96,212 
Aetna Casualty & Surety...... 787,483 


Maryland Casualty ............ 667,959 

Premiums received on Connecticut 
casualty business by all companies re- 
porting to this department totaled $18,- 


608,101, and the losses paid amounted to 
$8,653,086. 





INSURES “LINDY’S” PLANE AGAIN 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s new Cur- 
tiss-Robin, the last word in airplane de- 
sign, speed and comfort, has been in- 
sured by the Independence Companies 
of Philadelphia. The insurance was un- 
derwritten by Barber & Baldwin, Inc., of 
New York. 

This represents “repeat” business for 
the Independence Companies as Colonel 
Lindbergh’s world-famous “We” was 
likewise insured by them 

The Fairchild monoplane “New York,” 
in which John Henry Mears and Cap- 
tain B. B. Collyer will, in a combination 
steamship-airplane trip, attempt to round 
the world in twenty-three days, also has 
been covered against fire and accidental 
damage by Barber & Baldwin, Inc. 





ACCIDENT BOARDS TO CONFER 


A number of New Jersey casualty of- 
ficials will attend the annual conference 
of the International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions, which will be held at Paterson, 
N. J., from September 11 to 14. Topics 
to be discussed will be of more than 
passing interest to casualty companies. 
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Hartford A. & I. Contest 


(Continued from Page 38) 


at that time. My partner and I decided 
that we should write insurance as well. 
I wrote Mr. Sage, then western man- 
ager of the German American. Co., of 
which my great-uncle, Judge Eugene 
Cary, had been western manager until 
his death a few years before, and before 
I had a reply from him a special agent 
walked into the office and dumped dcwn 
the supplies which he had picked up 
from some other agent, saying that he 
had received telegraphic instructions to 


do so. I think he resented making the 
change and am perfectly certain he was 
right. 


Solicited Idaho Farmers 

“After a year there J moved over into 
Idaho and spent three months soliciting 
insurance from farmers as a representa- 
tive of a certain local agent who him- 
self endeavored to earn a living playing 
solo in the back room of his office. 
At that he earned more than I did.” 

Mr. Cary was later connected in va- 
rious capacities with the Acheson-Gra- 
phite Co. and tke American Cyanamid 
Co. In April, 1917, he enlisted for the 
first Plattsburg training camp and was 


commissioned a second lieutenant of 
field artillery. In November, 1917, he 
married Miss Ambolena Hooker of Ni- 
avara Falls, and in 1918 went overseas 


with his regiment as battalion telephone 
officer. He says, “I think my only out- 
standing military achievement was _ fol- 
lowing the armistice when | found my- 
self in command of a battery for a week- 
end, and before the first sergeant discov- 
ered it, I had issued passes to fourteen 
company prisoners who took advantage 
of my newness but played square by re- 
turning and giving themselves up on the 
following Monday.” 

After the war, Mr. Cary returned to 
Niagara Falls to greet young Richard 
who was born in the fall of 1918. He 
bought a half interest in a local agency 
but later dissolved partnership and open- 
ed his own agency under the name of 
“Cary, Insurance.” 

Keep in Direct Contact With Clients 

When asked regarding the principles 
on which his agency is conducted, Mr. 
Cary said, “I can’t say I have any par- 
ticular agency principles. I know that 
company co-operation and the loyalty to 
me of those in my own office are respon- 
sible for whatever I am. My early ex- 
perience taught me that the poor risk 
was not only unprofitable to the com- 


Calls Auto Statute In 
Connecticut The Best 


VIEWPOINT OF A GEN’L. AGENT 


E. K. French, 2nd Prize Winner in Hart- 
ford A. & I. Contest Points Out 
Flaws in Mass. Compulsory Law 


The second prize winner in the “news- 
paper interview’ contest of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity was E. Ken- 
neth French who received an award of 
$200 for his paper on “Compulsory Auto- 
mobile Insurance.” 

Mr. French is secretary and assistant 
treasurer of Harold G. Holcombe, Inc., 
general agents of the National Surety 
for Connecticut. Mr. Holcombe’s office 
is also a general agency of the London 
& Lancashire Indemnity and agent of 
the London & Lancashire Fire. 

Studied Under the Late D. N. Gage 

Mr. French was graduated from Wes- 
leyan University in 1913, and is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. His insurance 
experience was acquired as assistant to 
the late D. N. Gage, vice-president of 
the Aetna Casualty, and later as man- 
ager of the bonding department and 
special agent of the casualty department 
for the Aetna’s Hartford general agency. 
He was then connected with the general 
agency of H. D. Segur of Waterbury, 
Conn., where he qualified in 1924 for the 
Travelers Quebec Convention. In 1925 
he started in the insurance business for 
himself in Hartford but soon joined the 
Holcombe organization. 

Mr. French has contributed some in- 
teresting views on the present compul- 
sory automobile insurance agitation from 
the standpoint of the man on the “firing 
line.” His paper follows: 

Raps Massachusetts Compulsory Law 

About the most interesting thing un- 
der discussion today is the question of 
compulsory automobile insurance. It has 








pany but cost the agent so much more 
in time and trouble than he could pos- 
sibly get out of it that it did not pav. 
I believe that it pays an agent to do his 
own soliciting and service work, learning 
all he can from special agents and com- 
pany department heads, but not neces- 
sarily using them in contact with his 
clients. In assisting assureds on losses 
and claims by explaining their prepara- 
tion, the coverage invclved, etc., I find 
that a contact is made that is most val- 
uable.” 


been advocated because it is alleged that 
it will assure the financial responsibility 
of drivers, reduce accidents, and lower 
insurance costs. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, after an exhaus- 
tive investigation, has found that the 
facts did not support these allegations, 
and accordingly it opposed the princi- 
ples of compulsory automobile insurance. 
Likewise, the American Automobile As- 
sociation is opposed to the scheme be- 
automobile in- 


cause it would hit the 1 
dustry and incidentally others. This 
would cause much unemployment and 


disturb the recreation of a large mass of 
people. 

Only one state, Massachusetts, has es- 
tablished a universal compulsory law, 
thirty-eight others voting against such 
a measure. With slightly over a year’s 
experience that law has been found very 
unsatisfactory. It has made many citi- 
zens buy insurance unwillingly. It has 
made insurance companies issue insur- 
ance on undesirable risks. It has made 
insurance agents do more work for 
less pay. It has afforded no protection 
to citizens against the recklessness of 
drivers of cars from other states. It 
has prevented no accidents, as more peo- 
ple were injured and killed in the state 
in 1927 than in 1926, although there were 
fewer cars licensed. It has caused the 
insurance companies such serious losses 
that no decrease in insurance cost can be 
expected—rather the reverse. 

At the present time, the state of Con- 
necticut has passed the best statute along 
these lines. It requires each owner of a 
car involved in an accident or in a viola- 
tion of the state or town laws to file 
proof of financial responsibility in one of 
four ways: collateral, surety bond, real 
estate lien, or certificate of insurance. 
The usual method is to file the insurance 
certificate. By strict investigation where 
certificates are required, and by working 
with the state motor vehicle department 
and with local organizations for the edu- 
cation of drivers, pedestrians and chil- 
dren, insurance companies are trying to 
eliminate the accident, which is much 
more to be desired than compensation 
after the accident. 


For More Rigid Enforcement of 
Drivers’ License Law 


But, after all, it seems to me that it is 
not so much a law for compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance that we need; it is 
rather the rigid enforcement of a work- 
able drivers’ license law. There is such 
a thing as reckless law making just as 
there is reckless driving. Years ago at 
the American Bar Association meeting 











in San Francisco, William H. Taft de- 
clared: “The administration of criminal 
law in the United States is a disgrace 
to civilization!” Undoubtedly there has 
been improvement since then, but if 
some of our courts in different states 
would mete out justice to the full ex- 
tent of the law, it would strike terror 
to the heart of every drunken, hit-and- 
run, reckless driver. Already there are 
enough laws to provide punishment for 
those who drive in a criminal manner. 

Along with the above discussions, we 
even find proposals for the state going 
into the insurance business. In fact, 
some states have already established 
state funds for compensation insurance. 
It has been claimed that the state can 
handle insurance more cheaply, give bet- 
ter service, show greater security and 
be more liberal in paying claims. Such 
arguments are without foundation, as we 
can easily show. Besides being tax ex- 
empt and free from many of the neces- 
sary expenses and regulations of insur- 
ance companies, state funds are aided in 
a greater or less degree by subsidies and 
by assistance from other sources for 
part of their overhead expense. Should 
the state take over the handling of in- 
surance, it would lose one of its largest 
sources of revenue. 

The claim that a state fund gives bet- 
ter service is obviously unsound and has 
many times been shown to be so. Wher- 
ever the state subtracts from the cost, it 
subtracts from the service rendered. A 
very good example of this was shown in 
the construction of the bridge over the 
Columbia River between Washington 
and Oregon, the dividing line being the 
middle of the river. At that time, the 
state of Washington had a monopolistic 
state compensation insurance fund. Ore- 
gon had no compensation law, but its 
employers of labor protected themselves 
by Employers’ Liability Insurance. On 
the Oregon side, under the supervision 
of insurance company inspectors, scaf- 
folds were erected, with hand rails for 
protection; safe guards of all kinds were 
used to promote safety; a first aid kit 
was placed on the bank of the river. 
From the middle of the bridge to the 
Washington side, no such assistance was 
given. The difference was so obvious 
that engineers, engineering journals and 
papers commented upon it. 

Against State Fund Insurance 

No state bureau can possibly have as 
strong an incentive to promote industrial 
safety as a central bureau representing 
the economic welfare of the great stock 
insurance companies, whose — success 
really depends upon a progressively les- 
sening hazard. The state is a political 
organization; its function is to super- 
vise and regulate business, not to per- 
form or assume it. Neither the state 
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nor the ygovernment should undertake 
what can be done as well or better by 
private enterprise. That was the good 
old American idea, and we cannot tm 


prove upon it. 

At the request of the commissioner of 
insurance in New York for advice as to 
whether the state should enter the insur- 
ance business, some years ago, many 
representatives of organized labor and 
members of industrial accyglent commis- 
sions praised the service of the insur- 
ance companies. The answer of Wm. H. 
O’Brien, president of the Boston Cen- 
tral Labor Union and member of the 
house of representatives, was typical of 
all. He said: 

“1 have sounded the 
ganized labor since the compensa- 
tion act became effective in Massa- 
chusetts, and I have had very wide 
familiarity with the workings of the 
act, and I am convinced that any- 
thing in the nature of state insur- 
ance would not only be less benefi- 
cial to the workingman than the 


veins of or- 


present system, but would be posi- 
tively harmful and dangerous. 
As to the greater stability of state 


fund insurance, we have only to mention 
the results of the examinations into the 
Washington, Ohio and New York state 
funds, which revealed irregular prac- 
tices and unfavorable conditions. The 
posting of sufficient reserves against 
outstanding liabilities, treaties of rein- 
surance, wide scope of liability both as 
to location and industry, and close finan- 
cial inspection by many competent state 
insurance commissioners prove — the 
strength of our private carriers. 

Sometimes we find that the state is 
more liberal in paying claims but as a 
general rule the reverse is true. Mr. 
Kennard, chairman of the Massachusetts 
Industrial Accident Board, has stated 
that insurance companies frequently pay 
claims deserving merit, but which nev- 
ertheless he could not pay out of the 
people’s money. Liberality in paying 
claims is not due so much to the insur- 
ance companies or to the state as it is 
to the law. Ever since the enactment 
of the various compensation laws, the 
trend has been toward liberalization, not 
only by legislative amendment but also 
by judicial interpretation. 

Originally, to collect compensation in- 
surance an employe must have been 
“accidentally injured out of and in the 
course of his employment.” Since then, 
the law has been broadened until today 
in many states it amounts to almost ac- 
cident, health and old age insurance. One 
judge recently remarked: “The socio- 
logical purposes of the compensation law 
entail a wide abandonment of judicial 
principles.” So physical misfortunes 
that appeal to the sympathy are being 
made subjects for compensation in abso- 
lute contradiction of the provisions of 
the law. 

What, then, is the attitude of the aver- 
age man in regard to accidents and 
sickness as a result of this liberalization 
of the law? It makes him feel that 
every accident, sickness or misfortune, 
whether caused by his work, his own 
acts or the natural order of events, is 
compensable. 

It would be better for the ultimate 
good of the community to make our 
compensation laws applicable only to 
“injuries caused by accidents arising out 
of and in the course of the employment, 
and for specific trade diseases contract- 
ed, or pre-existing diseases aggravated— 
and only as aggravated—in the course 
of the employment.” 

Insurance companies have always been 
ready to 


pay claims quickly and equi- 
tably. The tremendous growth of all 
forms of insurance has made it one of 


the greatest economic forces in the 
country today. Without it, our gigantic 
structures of trade, industry and prop- 
erty would soon crumble. This growth, 
while rapid, is sound, and must increase 
because of its need in all credit transac- 
tions. Nevertheless, employers are go- 
ing to buy their insurance from the 
agent who knows his business best. 
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Says Fire Insurance Is 
Prose; Casualty Poetry 


GROWTH OF EACH CONTRASTED 
Essay of A. McElroy, : 3rd Prize Winner 
in Hartford A. & I. Contest Features 
Factors in Casualty’s Progress 


Austin McElroy, winner 
award of $100 in the “newspaper inter- 
view” contest conducted by the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity this spring, 
is a member of the firm of the McElroy 
Co, of Columbus, Ohio, agents of the 
Hartford Fire and other fire and cas- 
ualty companies but not of the Hartford 
Accident. His connection with the in- 
surance business began in the fall of 
1908 and the McElroy agency has been 
doing business in Columbus since 1875. 
The senior member of the firm is his 


of the third 


father, Frank C. McElroy. 
Mr. McElroy took as his theme the 
“Rapid Growth of the Casualty Busi- 


ness” in which he stressed particularly 
that the progress made so far was not 
alone causcd by forces outside of the 
business but also by the co-operative and 
energetic sales development from within 
the ranks of the companies. His paper 
follows in full: 

Effect of Increased Auto Production 

Casualty insurance may not be _ the 
fountain of youth, but at least it is a 
spring that adds to the longevity of life, 
for casualty insurance lessens worry, 
conceded to be a foe to youthfulness. 


organization? 








Its able management combined with its 
association with one of the strongest of 
insurance groups assures its steady, safe 
growth. May we tell you more about our 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
150 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


The complexity of living today, and 
the manifold demands that are made 
upon one’s time and energy, make the 
removal of all unnecessary worry abso- 
lutely essential. Intelligent men and 
women are striving to get the utmost 
joy out of living. The rapid growth of 
the casualty insurance business is a natu- 
ral outcome. 

Take the case of Mrs. Busybee. Cir- 
cumstances contrive to have the board 
of her pet philanthropy holding an all- 
day meeting on the very day a new maid 
starts working for her. True, the maid’s 
references are good, but Mrs. Busybee 
has much of value in the house, her sil- 
ver, her pewter, and her emeralds. She 
wouldn’t be able to concentrate on the 
important business of the board if her 
valuables weren’t covered by insurance. 

The increased use of automobiles has 
almost automatically increased the cas- 
ualty insurance business. At- best, it is 
unpleasant to hit anyone when driving a 
car, but it would be far more un- 
pleasant if one had to pay damages of 
$5,000 or $10,000 out of one’s pocket. 
Driving would be a constant worry with- 
out the protection of liability and prop- 
erty damage policies. 

Compulsory automobile insurance is a 
development that has been much in the 
limelight during the past two or three 
years. Several states have enacted laws, 
but these statutory requirements are 
still in their formative state. It will re- 
quire a few years of actual operation 
before one can draw definite conclusions 
as to their success. 

There has been much misunderstand- 





ing as to what is meant by compulsory 
automobile insurance. Many think that 
it means that anybody injured by an 
automobile will be paid damages. As re- 
cently explained by Edson S. Lott, pres- 
ident of the United States Casualty, that 
idea is wide of the mark. Compulsory 
laws, he says, simply compel everybody 
to carry automobile liability insurance, 
but effect no change in the legal situa- 
tion. In case of accident, the victim 
must still prove that somebody else was 
totally at fault. 

The compulsory plan that has received 
the most favorable comment is the one 
known as the Pennsylvania Plan, by 
which a person would be barred from 
registering or driving his own or an- 
other’s motor vehicle so long as any 
judgment for injury or damage caused 
by motor accident would be standing 
against him. 

Publicity as Stimulator of Sales 

Publicity must not be ignored as one 
of the causes for the rapid growth of 
the casualty and surety _ business. 
Through news stories dealing with bank 
robberies and embezzlements, business 
men have been brought to understand 
that the interests of the owners or stock- 
holders of a business have not been 
thoroughly safeguarded when the insur- 
ance protection is limited to fire and 
windstorm coverage on the physical 
property. Through this influence there 
has been preached the need of fidelity 
bonds on employes, check forgery, 
messenger or payroll robbery—all aimed 
to protect the cash assets. 

Workmen’s compensation is another 
factor that has contributed to the growth 
and volume of the casualty insurance 
business. There is a universal recogni- 
tion that workmen’s compensation laws 
have proved beneficial to employer and 
employe, and that it has created a fairer 
and better basis of understanding than 
existed in the old situation where pay- 
ment of the injured workman depended 
on whether or not there was actual legal 
liability. 

All the causes for the development of 
casualty business are not outside the 
business itself, however. The co-opera- 
tive and energetic sales development 
within the ranks of the insurance com- 
panies and their agents has played a big 
part, too. 

Casualty companies not only help the 
agent with the organization and plan- 
ning of sales campaigns, but put expert 
assistants from the home office on the 
“firing line” with the local agent. Ap- 
parently both groups of companies, the 
fire and the casualty, appreciate the fact 
that in the local field the surface has 
hardly been scratched. There is a large 
volume of all kinds of insurance premi- 
ums yet to be written, but the casualty 
companies are the only ones that have 
set about actively to get more of this 
business on the agent’s books. 

Impetus to the growth of casualty bus- 
iness has been given by the increasing 
tendency of agents to devote a larger 
part of their time to these lines than to 
fire lines. To some extent this is be- 
cause fire insurance is an old story. Fire 
insurance is the prose of the agent’s 
business; casualty is the poetry. 

Casualty business offers a greater va- 
riety through its numerous lines of cov- 
erage. Due to the fact that casualty 
lines, such as accident and burglary in- 
surance, touch the actual lives of people 
as well as their property, there is a 
greater human interest connected with 


it. Fire insurance business, with its 
complete uniformity as to rates and 
forms, is too much cut and dried. The 


new things are always interesting, and 
in the casualty business, new lines of 
coverage are always cropping up. 

The public accepts fire insurance as a 
matter of course; less argument is need- 
ed to convince the owner of the need 
of the coverage. The selling of casualty 
insurance is a greater test of ability of 
the agent, and the agent rises to meet 
this challenge. The executives of cas- 
ualty companies employ more modern 
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Performance Guarantee 


A Contract Bond does more than guarantee the completion of a construction project; it also 
assures the owner that the work will be completed free of liens and in accordance with the 
terms and specifications of the contract. 


For Kxample: 


Consider the two houses shown above. The contract 
price for the one at the left was $16,243.40; for the 
one at the right, $13,442.50. According to his repu- 
tation and experience, the contractor to whom these 
jobs were awarded was apparently capable of per- 
forming the work. Nevertheless, before the houses 
were completed he became financially involved and 
defaulted under both contracts. 


Fortunately, each owner had required the con- 
tractor to furnish a Contract Bond. Under the per- 
formance feature of its bond on the first house, the 
FxD paid a loss of $4,105, and, in addition, paid 
approximately $4,300 to discharge liens which had 
been filed against the property. On the second 
house, the Company’s total loss was in the neighbor- 


hood of $7,000. 


Owners Save $14,960 


It cost these owners approximately $240 
and $200, respectively, to obtain the F&D’s 
guarantee that they would get the houses 
they wanted, when they wanted them, and 
at the prices they had agreed to pay. One 


doesn’t have to be an expert mathematician 
to figure that the first owner saved $8,160 
by reason of his foresight in having re- 
quired a Contract Bond, and the second, 


$6,800. 


The F«D’s files are replete with cases similar to these, each of which 
proves conclusively that an Fs D Contract Bond is an investment in 
safety and satisfaction, not just an “extra expense.” 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
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The surety agent who will consistently devote part of his 
time to the solicitation of bonds covering private contract 
work, will find that this field will yield him unusually 
worthwhile returns. To those wishing to know more 
about this interesting subject, the F«D will gladly send 
a pamphlet containing valuable development suggestions. 
t Address your request to the Production Department. 
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Questions and Answers 
IN SURETYSHIP 


No. 10. PRODUCTION OF FORGERY BONDS 


Conducted by George E. Hayes, Vice-President, Union Indemnity 











1. Q. What is a forgery bond? (State, 
briefly, intention and coverage.) 

A forgery bond is a contract of in- 
surance in which, for a stipulated pre- 
mium, the insurance carried guarantees 
reimbursement to the obligee, the de- 
positor, and his depository bank, in the 
event of direct loss to the obligee 
through forgery or alteration of certain 
negotiable instruments named in the 
bond and issued or purporting to have 
been issued by the obligee. 

2. Q. Kinds of instruments covered? 

A. Checks, drafts, notes, trade accept- 
ances and bills of exchange. 

3. Q. How do forgers of negotiable in- 
struments operate? 

Through a “gang” consisting of the 
picker-up, the scratcher and the layer- 
down. The picker-up is the man who 
gets specimen signatures of the deposi- 
tor by robbing offices or pilfering mail 
boxes or through legitimate transactions 
where depositor sends his check to the 
picker-up in payment of his bill. 
Through bribing inside employes to ob- 
tain and turn over to the picker-up, can- 
celled checks. Through obtaining em- 
ployment for purpose of purloining blank 
checks, cancelled, checks, etc. The 
scratcher is the man who _ imitates 
through forgery, signature of the de- 
positor. The layer-down is the man who 
passes the worthless paper. 

4. Q. What are vulnerable points of 
attack by forgers on such instruments ? 

\. Endorsement of payee’s name and 
signature of maker. Forged endorse- 
ment is said to cause 50% of losses paid 
under forgery bonds. Forgery signa- 
ture of maker is said to account for 45% 
of losses under forgery bonds. 

5. Q. Name the two outstanding kinds 
of manufactured products used by bank 
depositors in attempt to protect such in- 
struments. 

\. Checkwriting 
called check 
paper. 

6. Q. Is there any manufactured prod- 
uct that absolutely prevents forgery of 
maker’s name or forgery of endorse- 
ment ? 

A. None. No known machine or safe- 
ty paper can prevent the forging of a 
man’s name as maker of a check or 
drawer of a draft. The same applies to 
forgery of endorsement, of payee’s name 
on check, or forgery of acceptance of 
draft or trade acceptance. Dishonest 
persons have made use of checkwriting 
machines and safety papers to give ap- 
pearance of genuineness to their forged 
paper. 

7. QO. Give brief explanation of bank’s 
duty and responsibility to depositor. 

\. It is generally conceded that a 
bank’s duty to a depositor is to pay 
instruments drawn against such account 
only after careful examination. The 
bank is presumed to know the signa- 
ture of its depositor, but after loss has 
happened, the question of responsibility 
of bank usually rests on which of the 
two—the bank or the depositor—was the 
more negligent. 

8. Q. Give brief explanation of deposi- 
tor’s duty and responsibility to his bank. 

\. A depositor is bound to use all rea- 
sonable care in the preparation of nego- 
tiable paper, and further, it must recon- 
cile its cancelled checks, drafts, etc., and 
notify depository bank of any irregulari- 
ties as soon as possible. Reasonable 
care usually means the preparation of 
checks so that no blank spaces appear 
on payee’s written amount or figure 
amount lines guarding of blank 
checks, etc. 


machines (or so- 
protectors) and _ safety 


9. Q. Give three rules or suggestions 
that depositors should follow to reduce 
losses caused by forgery or alteration of 
such instruments. 

A. Any three of the twelve enumerat- 
ed below: (1) Never cash a check for 
a stranger. It is better to lose a small 
sale now and then, than to take chances 
cashing checks for strangers. (2) Never 
accept a check because it looks busi- 
ness-like. Crooks are now counterfeit- 
ing checks of well-known concerns. (3) 
Never assume that a bank certification 
stamp makes a check safe. These cer- 
tifications are being counterfeited by 
crooks. (4) Never assume that a ma- 
chine written check is necessarily in the 
amount for which it was originally writ- 
ten. Machines cannot prevent altera- 
tion or forgery. 

(5) Never assume that the use of 
safety paper justifies the acceptance of 
a check as “good.” Safety paper 
checks, even when imprinted, can be al- 
tered and neither paper nor machine can 
possibly prevent forgery of signature or 
forgery of endorsement or counterfeiting 
of the entire check upon paper pur- 
chased for that purpose. (6) Never do 
what a stranger suggests, in order to 
identify him. He probably has an ac- 
complice at the other end of the line 
to give you the information you desire. 
(7) Never sign a check in blank or make 
it out payable to “cash” or “bearer.” (8) 
Never leave your check book or can- 
celled vouchers where anybody else can 
get hold cf them. 

(9) Never let anyone else check up 
your bank book with cancelled vouchers 
returned by the bank. This is the one 
job that every business man should do 
personally. (10) Always write your 
checks carefully with ink, typewriter or 
checkwriter. Begin each line at the left- 
hand side and leave no space between 
the words. (11) Always have a safe 
place for delivery of your mail. Do not 
depend upon the type box that can be 
easily opened by a crook. (12) Finally, 
insure yourself against loss by carrying 
a forgery bond of adequate size. 

10. Q. What is the best known way 
for depositors to receive reimbursement 
in the event his bank account has been 
raided by forged or altered negotiable 
instruments. 

A. Protection of bank account by car- 
rying in his name a forgery bond of 
sufficient size to cover potential losses. 


BUDLONG BACK AT HOME OFFICE 
Thecdore W. Budlong, who was sent 
out to the Chicago office of the Com- 
mercial Casualty some months ago in 
the interests of the company’s group de- 
partment, is now back at the home office 
permanently. Mr. Budlong comes of a 
family of insurance men, his father being 
E. C. Budlong, vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Life, and his two brothers being 
Roger W. Budlong, associate editor of 
the “Weekly Underwriter,” and Richard 
C. Budlong, director of publicity for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 





HAS LICENSE REVOKED 


The McCann-Beilman Corporation, 44 
Court street, Brooklyn, licensed as agents 
under section 91A_ for the Norwich 
Union Indemnity, and as agents under 
section 142 for the Norwich Union In- 
demnity and British American Assur- 
ance, have had their license revoked for 
failing to account for premiums collected, 
according to an announcement of the 
New York State Insurance Department. 





Recent Court Decisions 











In action on an accident policy pro- 
viding for triple indemnity for injury “by 
being struck or run down by a convey- 
ance while walking on or across any 
public highway,” the question was 
whether insured’s injury was sustained 
on a “public highway,” and whether he 
was struck by a “conveyance.” While 
insured was standing on a roadway in 
the rear of a railroad station used as a 
driveway by the public generally and by 
the patrons of the railroad for railroad 
purposes he was kicked by a saddle 
horse from which the rider had dis- 
mounted. 

The federal district court for eastern 
Virginia, in Gatewood v. Continental 
General Life Ins. Co., 23 Fed. 211, holds 
that the driveway or roadway, although 
on the railroad company’s private prop- 
erty and not dedicated to the public, 
was a public highway within the mean- 
ing of the policy. 

It also holds that the injury was 
caused by being struck by a conveyance 
in the same way as it would have been 
so caused if insured had been struck by 
a horse attached to a carriage. The 
fact that the rider had dismounted did 
not, it is held, change the situation. 

“Structural Alterations” Case 

A policy indemnifying insured against 
loss by accidents to persons other than 
employes on insured’s premises excluded 
injuries to_or by any person engaged in 
making alterations or additions of a 








structural character unless the company 
gave a written permit for the work and 
the insured paid an additional premium. 
A window weight fell from a fifth story 
window of the insured’s reinforced con- 
crete building while alterations were be- 
ing made and killed a passerby. The 
insured settled a claim for the death and 
sued the insurance company, which de- 
nied liability. 

No permit had been obtained or addi- 
tional premium paid for the alterations. 
These included the instalation of an en- 
tirely new vault, substitution of steel 
frames and sashes for wooden ones in 
the windows, and of wire glass for ordi- 
nary glass to make the vault fireproof, 
tearing down the interior walls of an 
entire floor and erecting new ones, re- 
moving wooden flooring and substituting 
concrete. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth 
Cireuit, holds, United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Co. v. Southland Life Ins. Co., 
22 Fed. (2nd) 731, that these changes 
constituted structural alterations: within 
the meaning of the policy provision. 

Nothing done or said by an agent of 
the insurance company, before or after 
the date of the policy, not set forth in 
an endorsement signed by a named of- 
ficial and added to the policy, could, un- 
der the terms of the policy, waive the 
condition or preclude the company from 
setting it up as a defense. Judgment 
for plaintiff was reversed. 








HOLD SUCCESSFUL MEETING 





Standard Accident Branch and Associate 
Managers Convene At Detroit; Have 
Airplane Ride 

For the purpose of discussing prob- 
lems of the casualty and surety business 
as they relate to the connections between 
home office, branch office and field, the 
third annual branch office managers con- 
ference of the Standard Accident was 
held in the company’s home office build- 
ing in Detroit during the week of June 
18th through the 22nd. Branch office 
and associate managers representing the 
largest cities throughout the United 
States were present at the conference. 

The keynote of this conference was 
economy and this subject was discussed 
in its relation to branch office manage- 
ment and their connection with the home 
office and the field. E. J. Schofield, vice- 
president of the company, was in charge 
of the meeting. Discussion of the vari- 
ous subjects was conducted by the home 
office department heads and executive 
officers. , 

One day of the conferencé was: de- 
voted to recreation. The majority of the 
branch office managers participated in a 
golf tournament with the home office 
men. Others spent the day in visiting 
various parts of the city, including an 
airplane ride in one of the Ford passen- 
ger planes. 





M. J. GIMBER WITH F. & D. 





Has Man-Sized Job in New Jersey 

Handling Blanket Bonds, Fidelity, 

P. G., and Burglary 

Milton J. Gimber, who resigned re- 
cently as superintendent of burglary 
lines for the National Surety in New 
Jersey, is now with the Fidelity & De- 
posit in New Jersey. That Mr. Gimber 
has considerable responsibility is indi- 
cated by the fact that he is in charge 
of bankers’ blanket bonds, fidelity, 
plate glass and burglary lines for the 
entire state of New Jersey. 

Mr. Gimber is one of the “youngsters” 
in the business who attracted attention 
while with the National Surety by his 
skill in selling safe deposit box insur- 
ance. 


Cc. D. GREER DEAD 


Charles D. Green, fifty-seven years of 
age, head of Charles D. Greer & Son, 
insurance agents of Louisville, Ky., and 
general agents for the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, died re- 
cently at his home in Louisville, fol- 
lowing an illness of several months. He 
had been ill over the winter and spent 
some time at Asheville, N. C., returning 
to Louisville feeling improved. On June 
15 he suffered a stroke of paralysis. 


Third Prize Paper 
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business methods and show a greater 
ability to sense the public need. 

Loss adjustments have undergone a 
revolutionary change. This particular 
feature of the business is no longer the 
problem to local agents that it was 
twenty-five vears ago. Back in those 
days, the adjuster was frequently the 
silk-hatted individual who held his job 
by keeping the payments as low as pos- 
sible. This was the type of individual 
that was defined by Bill Nye as “the 
obstacle which stands between the as- 
sured and immediate wealth.” 

This high-hat type of adjuster has 
been shelved. In his place has been ap- 
pointed the type of adjuster who ap- 
proaches each loss with the point of view 
that the only satisfactory loss adjust- 
ment is the one that is fair alike to the 
claimant and the insurance company. As 
a matter of fact, if there is any lack of 
balance it is more likely to be in favor 
of the claimant. Today, claims are more 
likely to be overpaid than underpaid. 

State insurance looms up every now 
and then as an issue in different parts of 
the country. However, there will be no 
great demand for state insurance on the 
part of the public as long as private 
operation is as efficient as at present and 
as long as the public has the proved re- 
sults of lower cost under private pro- 
tection. 

Indicative of the attitude of business 
men and public officials on this subject is 
a statement in a recent issue of “Time, 
quoting a cabinet official as (Saying that 
the government should be ‘ ‘an umpire, 





and not a player in the economic game.” 














